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INTRODUCTORY 

THE AUTHOR'S LESSONS 

HE AUTHOR of the accompanying lessons in business writing has 
been a teacher for more than twenty years. Before becoming a 
teacher he was, of necessity, a student. As a student in the gram- 
mar grades of the public schools it was his lot to be one of the 
poorest penmen in his class, probably the poorest. He belonged 
to the large class who thought penmanship, like a beautiful figure 
or face, a gift of nature, rather than an acquired art. Under the 
copy-book plan he learned to distinguish a good form from a poor 
one, and he learned to draw with fair precision the script forms 
in the copy-book headlines.- He found that under pressure he could 
not meet speed requirements and retain in his writing the roundness 
of contour and a semblance of the beauty that characterized the 
copy-book form, and, like thousands of others, he scribbled from necessity. He had 
failed to learn the most essential thing in business writing, a free movement and its 
application to the forms of letters. In a word, he had learned to draw and not to write. 

Eventually, under the instruction of a writing master, the author learned to make 
flourished capitals with the whole-arm movement, and to flourish birds, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing "Prof." prefixed to his name by some of his admiring friends. 

Later, when in a bookkeeping position, he found that the title "Prof." was 
and that whole-arm capitals had no earning capacity. 

From the above it may be inferred that the author's experience as a student and in 
business has been a potent element in shaping his penmanship creed. He believes in 
neither finger nor whole-arm movement* neither stood a reasonable business test in his 
experience. 

WHOLE-ARM AND FINGER MOVEMENTS DISCARDED 

Muscular movement and its application to writing, as treated in the following pages, 
not only meets all reasonable business requirements, but is better adapted to the execu- 
tion of ornamental writing than is any other writing movement. Thousands of teachers 
and pupils are finding in the muscular-movement system of writing what they have not 
found under any other plan of penmanship instruction: a short and sure road to 
common-sense writing. 

While some of the discussions and instructions in these lessons are directed to 
graded school teachers and refer to pupils of the various grades, they are equally 
applicable to students in commercial and other schools. 

The pages following the lessons and illustrations in business writing will be appre- 
ciated by all. To some the ornamental lessons and illustrations will appeal from a 
student's view-point; to others they will appeal as works of art, only to be admired; but 
everyone will prize the book more highly on account of their publication. 

THE LESSONS IN LETTERING 

The mastery of the leading styles of rapid lettering requires but little effort. There 
are but few independent principles to learn before the application may be made to letters 
and words. The first few attempts will result in rough, ungainly strokes, but it is 
astonishing to note the ease with which the average person will master German text 
and Old English. The fact that skill in broad pen lettering may be attained before 
expertness has been reached in other branches of penmanship is a special reason for 
the encouragement of beginners. 

Ability in rapid lettering has considerable earning power in any community. The 
names of graduates from public and private schools are usually lettered in their 
diplomas, and the one who can do this class of work rapidly and well should be able to 
control some business, even in the small cities and towns. Resolutions adopted by 
societies and clubs should always be engrossed before being presented, and one who is 
able to do neat lettering may be able to do pretty well at this work, even though he may 
not be expert in ornate writing. No better lessons in lettering have ever been printed 
than those found in this book. 

A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF PENMANSHIP 

The Budget is a complete school of Plain and Ornamental Penmanship, treating 
scientifically and specifically plain and ornate writing, offhand flourishing, lettering, 
engrossing and pen drawing. There never has been published so complete a work of 
the kind at a low price. THE EDITORS. 
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SOME PALMER METHOD FACTS 

A PERSONAL TALK. Head and Carefully Consider Everything on These Three Pages Before 
Beginning the Study and Practice of the Lessons. Failing to follow These Simple Sug- 
gestions, You are Likely to Waste Many Hours, Weeks and Months in Useless Practice 

HE PALMER METHOD is a text book on practical writing and should be studied as such— not treated as a 
copy book. The printed instructions are the author's direct personal talks to students— the same things he 
would say to you from day to day were he personally to teach you. These instructions are of moi-e import- 
ance than the copies. They tell you how to develop and use the muscular movement in writing. If you do not 
follow the instructions you will fail. 

Students who have followed the Palmer Method plan absolutely have always learned to write well. Students 
who have not first studied the plainly printed directions and then followed them absolutely, have partly or com- 
pletely failed. Failure is unnecessary. • 

Thousands of young men and women have made the Palmer Method of Business Writing the stepping stone to 
positions in business offices, where commercial advancement has followed faithful service. 

In hundreds of classes where the Palmer Method has been faithfully followed and completely mastered, 
periods devoted to written spelling, composition, examinations, and other written work, have been reduced more 
than half. Time thus saved has been put to very good use in other directions. 

In the beginning stages of the work, until good position, muscular relaxation, correct and comfortable pen- 
holding, and muscular movement as a habit in writing have been acquired, extra practice may be necessary, but 
the extra time will be saved many times over in all your written work later. 

Muscular movement writing means good, healthful posture, straight spinal columns, eyes far enough away from the paper for 
safety, and both shoulders of equal height. This feature alone should be sufficient to encourage boys and girls to master a physical 
training system of writing such as presented in the following pages, remembering that it is impossible to do good muscular movement 
writing in twisted, unhealthful positions, or with stiff and rigid muscles. 

Straight line and oval drills, are of no value except as they lead to writing. They are the means through which to gain the muscular 
control that will enable pupils to master an ideal permanent style of rapid, plain-as-print writing. 

When pupils have learned good posture, correct penholding, and how to use muscular movement in making a good two-space compact 
oval, they are ready to begin to learn how to write well. Too many pupils think they have really learned how to write well when they 
are able to make some of the very simple drills in correct posture at the right speed and in correct rhythm. That is really the starting 
point toward good penmanship, and should be followed immediately by the practice ofwords, and indeed by the use of the movement in 
all written work. 

Study and practice go hand in hand in securing the best results in the shortest possible time. Keep the 
Manual open before you as you practice; study and make frequent and careful comparisons of your work with the 
drills if you wish to make rapid progress. > 

Your letters, words, and sentences should occupy the same amount of space they do in the Manual. Always, 
before beginning practice, the drill should be studied in every little detail until the correct picture is in your mind. 

Just how and where does the first line. in a letter begin; is it made with an upward or downward stroke; how 
high is the letter; how wide is each part; how much running space does it occupy; in what direction should the 
pen move in beginning, continuing and completing the letter, and at what rate of speed should the letter or word 
be written? These are questions that should constantly occupy you as soon as automatic muscular movement has 
been established. In fact, as was said before, study and practice must go hand in hand, if good results are to be 
the outcome. 

Blackboard copies, even when written by expert penmen, are seen at many different angles, and at different 
distances, and do not give correct mental impressions. 

It is highly important not only that pupils have copies of the Manual, but that they study the printed instruc- 
tions and drills, closely and constantly. 

The plainly printed instructions in the Palmer Method tell you step by step exactly what to do and how to do 
it, in order to progress steadily and surely toward the desired end. 

/ Millions of American boys and girls have learned a permanent style of rapid, easy, legible, and beautiful 
writing by carefully and patiently following the printed directions found in the Palmer Method of Business 
Writing. Final results have then been delightful to pupils, teachers, parents, and school officials. 

The first step is a correct understanding of the required position. Study the pictures on pages twelve, four- 
teen, and fifteen, of pupils who have learned how to sit so as to use the large tireless muscles of their arms to the 
best possible advantage. Study every little detail of these pictures from the crown of the head to the shoes. 
Study particularly and closely the arms, the relation of one arm to the other, the position at the desk, the distance 
of the body from the desk, and the positions of the fingers preparatory to taking the penholder. 

As progress is made in the more advanced lessons, you should refer frequently to these pictures and try to sit 
as these pupils sat when their photographs were taken for the Palmer Method. When these photographs were 
taken one boy was ten, another eleven, and the third twelve years old. When writing they always sit as they 
appear in these photographs, and they know that it would be physically impossible to use muscular movement 
writing in cramped, unhealthful positions. 
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There is an old saying, "Practice makes perfect." That is only partly true in relation to writing. Practice 
of the right kind leads toward perfection, but the wrong kind^of practice leads just as surely in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is not so much the exercise that is practiced as the manner in which it is practiced. Millions of pupils 
have wasted the time given to movement exercises because they thought it was the exercise that counted and not 
the manner in which it was made. 

There is no value in any penmanship drill ever invented unless it is practiced with correct positions of body, 
arms, fingers, penholders, -paper, and with exactly the right movement, and at exactly the right rate of speed. 

If you study the instructions in the Palmer Method, and follow them absolutely in daily practice, you will make 
steady progress and within a short time become a splendid penman. But even should you spend a great deal of 
time practicing the drills in a poor position with cramped muscles and with the wrong movement, you not only will 
make no progress toward good writing, but will contract bad habits, or firmly fix those already established, and 
under such conditions the possibility of learning to write well will constantly become more and more remote. 

It is a fact, that among the thousands of men and women employed in business offices who do longhand writing 
constantly, rapidly, and well, none can be found who do not use muscular movement, because it is the only move- 
ment through which penmanship embracing in the highest degree legibility, rapidity, ease, and endurance can be 
developed. 

Sincerely, 




FIRST SPECIMENS 



Beginning students should write three sets of first specimens on paper about 8x10^ inches. One set should 
be kept by the teacher, another retained by the student, and one set sent to the nearest office of The A. N. Palmer Co. 

The value of these will be clearly apparent as the work of muscular movement development and application 
progresses and comparisons are made. Those sent to the publication office are alphabetically arranged and kept 
for future reference. When pupils have mastered the movement and become good business writers, their second 
specimens should be sent to be filed with the first. The improvement is often so great that the first and second 
specimens may be engraved and published with great credit to the schools, the pupils, and the Palmer Method. 

In these specimens the following form should be followed: On the first line, write the name, the age and the 
grade; on the second line, the name of the school, city or town, and the date. Skip one line and make a set of 
capitals; skip a line and make two lines of miscellaneous figures; skip a line and write, " A specimen of my best 
writing before I began to practice muscular movement writing from the lessons in the Palmer Method of Business 
Writing." The above was written in minutes, and seconds. 

CLOTHING FOR THE RIGHT FOREARM 

As the muscles of the right forearm play an important part in the movement, it is necessary that they should 
be so clothed as to permit, at all times, unrestricted action. Many good writers consider this of such importance 
that they cut off the right undersleeve at the elbow. 

WRITING MATERIALS * 

Not much progress can be made with poor paper, poor pens, or poor ink. Good materials are a necessity. Do 
not use a penholder covered with metal where the fingers rest if another can be procured. Never use an oblique 
penholder in business writing. It is out of place and of no advantage whatever. Nothing equals an oblique holder 
for ornamental writing, but there its utility ends. Use paper of generous size for your practice, a medium coarse 
pen, and ink that flows well. Blue-black writing fluid is the best. 

Study the instructions; they are of more importance than the copies. 
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LESSON 1 

CORRECT POSITIONS FOR CLASS ROOM WRITING 

IN the following pages are reproduced photographs of a class of students who are experts in the Palmer Method writing, While they 
knew that their photographs were to be taken, they did not change their evcry-day penmanship positions in the least particular. 
It was not necessary, because they had all acquired the habit of sitting in positions that are comfortable and which at the same time 
permit muscular freedom and control. 

In elementary schools in cities, space is so limited that the use of tables or desks large enough to permit the square front position 
for writing is impossible. While the square front is good, it is little, if any, better than the half-right side position shown in the three 
illustrations following. 

Study these pictures closely; it will pay. 

In the first picture, notice that the right elbow rests on or near the lower right corner of the desk. This position may be occasion- 
ally modified to suit the needs of pupils. As an example, a very fat boy or girl may find it necessary to let the right arm rest over on the 
desk a little farther. 

A good rule to follow in finding the correct position of the right arm on the desk for writing is as follows: Place the body at the 
desk in the correct half-right side position, raise the entire right arm a few inches, and withdrawing control, let it drop. Wherever it 
strikes the desk it should remain. To draw the arm toward the side would force the right shoulder upward into an uncomfortable, un- 
healthful position, or would force the student to lean backward. On the other hand, to place the right arm farther over on the desk would 
force the body too far forward. 

These photographs show that the students sit at the extreme right in the seats; that the upper ends of their penholders point a 
little to the right of their right shoulders— usually half way between the elbow and the shoulder; that the Palmer Method is placed at the 
upper left corner of the desk— being held open nt the required drill with a rubber band; that the left forearm is on the desk in such a 
position as will keep the body upright, the left shoulder from drooping, and retain the free use of the left hand for changing the |>osi- 
tions of the Manual and the paper as required. 

In this position it is a simple matter to push the sheet of paper forward and under the Manual as progress is made toward the 
bottom of the page; also to move the paper to the left when the writing has reached a third or half the distance across a line, and back into 
the first position when a new line is started. 

The exact position of the body at the desk ami the relative positions of the left and right arms in writing are very clearly shown 
in illustration two, while the position of the left arm in its relation to desk. Manual and paper is best shown in illustration three. 

No student who fails in the matter of position will master muscular movement writing. Correct position is of the greatest im- 
portance, and it should be studied and thoroughly mastered before the writing itself is considered. 

To the Teacher: At this point pupils should be required to close their Methods and show their familiarity with the preceding 
discussion of position by answering questions relating to it, and also to assume the position described several times, to prove their working 
knowledge of it. 




Position illustration number 1. Read page 7 in connection. 
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Position illustration number 2. Read page 7 in connection. 




Position illustration number 3. Read page 7 in connection. 
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LESSON 2 



PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PENMANSHIP PRACTICE 

Correct Posture, Relaxing Exercises, Movement Practice, and Penhoiding, Taught in Pictures 



i 



N 



0 progress can be made in mastering good muscular movement writing until there is a correct understanding of the important steps 

irul the order in which they must be taken- . a- • ? \ v« i 

No written" or spoken words ran explain these more fully and plainly than the fifteen accompanying pictures of three : different sub- 
jects, five pictures of each being given. They tell all that could be told about the important beginning steps, and they should be 
Htudicd with thoroughness now. and often during future practice periods. 

Step one, illLlrauon four: Position in seat with arms hanging limply at the Sides. Step two, number five: Body turned a little 
to the left and arms extended above the desk, wrists and fingers limp. Step three, number six: After permitting both arms to drop to 
the desk rai^ r ght arm as shown in the picture, withdraw control and let it drop, repeating the operation until the arm drops comfortably 
hato S'Sg^^ With a square turn at the elbow and fingers bent naturally. Step four, number seven: Learning to nm the 

g Nofce the closed fingers making a fist oi««A«1 int^t. with which this hov studies his arm near the elbow. The 

is the machine, and the engine that 
efFort to drive the 

lowing facts: In muscular movement writing the 
fortable position; the sleeve remains in one place on 

Careful study of illustrations nine and ten at this point will be helpful. The arrow points to the main rest which should always 
iS "part of the forearm near the elbow. In writing, the wrist and ride of the hand should never touch the paper There an 



arm 



the engine moves it is above the elbow. With the arm lying on the desk in that position, it requires but little 

wrist, forward out of, and to pull it backward into, the sleeve; this is muscular movement. Fix m your mind the fol- 
ia never raised above, but lies on the desk all the time in a perfectly natural, coin- 
desk at all times, and the flesh on the arm moves, the action being inside the sleeve. 



It Is best" that all beginners in 

movement drills, 



the writing macliine, until good position and easy mov. 

position, relaxing exercises, and movement, from three to six weeks be ore taking writing instruments. 
nX^^OVfimeht pnwtce should devote several periods to these things, before thinking of nenholding or writing 

Future progress depends upon present understanding of these first important steps tiven after beginning the 
and wbm Muscular - movement is used in all writing, parts of practice periods should be devoted to the study of the writing machine, 
and to the calisthonic exercises suggested. 

W 

so human 





r . _ t 




No. 4 



No. 5 



No. 6 



No. 7 



No. S 



DEFINITION OF MOVEMENT 

Muscular movement as applied to writing, is the movement of the muscles of the arm from the shoulder to the wrist, wMi the 
larger part of the arm below tV elbow on the desk, the fingers not being held rigid but remaining passive, and neither extended nor con- 

.... t ... ..i ,1 . J_r • 1— „*_J 4-V.n Jl.nii- . r> 1Ua nnrior tl»l'SClCS Ol 1 110 ami. 




below 
left hand 



HOW TO DEVELOP MUSCULAR ACTION 

Place vour arm on the desk and close the fingers of the right hand tightly. (Number nine.) See how far you can move the hand 
forward and backward without slipping the sleeve or without any motion of the wnst or fingers fhAfiSh two or 

Can vou move that hand through space a sufficient distance to make any capital? Could you make a capital tlirougn two or 
three lines of the paper, two or three times larger than necessary, without any action of the fingers? 

To the Teacher: You should again examine your students on lesson one, and also on this lesson. 
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It is not Palmer Method if the lines are tremulous. Study instructions for speed requirements. 





No. 9 



No. 10 



ON page fourteen are five pictures of a boy who became an expert penman at the age of eleven years. 
These illustrations show exactly how he sits when writing. He is never found in a cramped or poor position. In number 
eleven, the right elbow is placed on the lower right corner, the hand pointed toward the upper left corner of the desk. The 
arm may then be lowered until it rests in a writing position. In number twelve, the left arm is placed Oil the desk as shown 
in pictures one, two and three, and then the exercise of the muscles begins. The entire right arm is on the desk, and this is the best 
position, except when the arm is so thin that the bone of the elbow grates on the desk. Then the elbow may be extended off the desk 
enough to relieve the discomfort. 

In no case will it be necessary to extend the elbow more than an inch, and not one pupil in a hundred will need to take advantage 
of this exception to the rule that the entire right arm should be on the desk. 

In number thirteen* make a special study of the upper part of the penholder. It does not point toward the right shoulder, ami 
never will, if the arm, wrist and hand are allowed to retain natural positions, providing pupil and desk are fitted to each other. In num- 
ber fourteen, again study the right arm, and, in particular, notice its distance from the right side, also look at the portion of the penholder 
in sight. 

In number fifteen, notice carefully the distance between the boy and the desk. You should always sit well back in your scat, so 
far back that the body will not touch the desk. This boy is none too far back; his writing is well in front of the eyes, and it is easy for him 
to retain the very important square turn at the right elbow. You should follow his good example in the matter of position, and if you 
practice faithfully you can soon become as expert a penman as he. 

i Number sixteen shows the position in which many pi;od business penmen lurry the penholder 
just as well let the holder drop below the knuckle joint, as shown in illustrations twenty-four and twenty-five 

is determined by the length of the fingers and the shape of the hand. It is not necessary that the student with a long, slim hand arid long, 
tapering lingers, should carry his penholder in exactly the same position as the student with the short, thick hand and short, stubby fingers. 



when writing. Others who write 
page seventeen. The best position 
a 




No. 11 



No. 12 



No. 13 



No. 14 



No. 15 
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LESSON 3 

Hero is the third boy, through whose pictures you are expected to learn more about, the best position for muscular movement writ- 
ing; While this boy is only twelve years of age, he is* one of the finest business penmen of any age, and can teach other young boys how 
to write well. See the right (square) turn of his right arm at the elbow; the position in the seat; the position of the back; the distance 
between the bov and the desk; the positions of the left arm and the left hand, and the distance between the eyes and the paper. 

In this lesson you should review all that was said in lessons one and two about important beginning steps, position, muscular 
relaxation, and nenholding. Practice movement (running the writing machine) a few minutes without the penholder, then slip the pen- 
holder into the right hand from the left, and practice the movement without touching the pen to the paper, still watching the arm closely, 
and giving more attention to correct position and movement than to anything else. 

Are you comfortable in your seat; do your arms feel comfortable, and are you holding the penholder lightly in the hand with- 
out pinching it? Give close attention to these things. 

In the next lesson more particular attention will be given to penholding. 

TIME REQUIRED TO LEARN 

The process of learning a good style of muscular movement writing may be made easy or difficult, short or long, possible or impos- 
sible, according to the mental attitudes of teacher and pupil, and the exactness with which directions in this manual are followed. 

Students who constantly practice the movement drills in poor positions with incorrect movement, never even get started and stu- 
dents who practice from fifteen to thirty minutes a dav in good positions with correct movement, but who fall back into the old bad 
cramped position and finger movement habits in all other writing, do not get beyond the beginning stages, no matter how many years 
they may practice. 

The pupil who becomes the absolute master of a finished style of muscular movement writing wit liin the limits of six months or one 
Bchool year is he who gives the closest attention to every detail relating to the beginning steps, who follows the printed instructions closely, 
who sits in correct position always, and uses the right movement throughout the writing lessons, keeps the correct position, and uses 
muscular movement m all his written work within a month from the time he begins to study the Palmer Method. 

Without, in anyway conflicting with other school work, it Is possible for any healthful boy or girl of ten or more years, to become an 
excellent muscular movement business writer in one school year, with from fifteen to thirty minutes daily study and practice, and the em- 
ployment of muscular movement in all his written work just as soon as possible. 

The boy becomes an expert ball player by playing ball. At first he is awkward and uncertain, but as he studies the methods 
of those who have become experts, and continues to practice, he takes on self-confidence, and finally develops into an expert, even though 
he could not hit a single ball during his first few games. Boys and girls who learn to skate with almost consummate grace must pass through 
the awkward stages, when they sit down instead of standing up as they had planned, and when their feet take possession and run away 
with them. In instrumental music of any kind one does not become an expert without first learning how to practice and then practic- 
ing in exactly the right way according to methods prescribed by master teachers. It is the same in penmanship: first, learn how to prac- 
tice and then practice faithfully. Acquire elasticity, lightness and freedom, and do not mind if the pen runs away at first and makes some 
awkward letters. This is to be expected, but stick to the right plan, and gradually you will gain control of the writing muscles of the arm 
and with close attention to general form, size, slant, spacing, and correct movement application, you will become a splendid muscular move- 
ment business penman in a few short months. 
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HAND, FINGER AND PENHOLDER 

STUDIES 

STUDY closely the illustrations 
on this page. In number 22 
the fingers bend naturally 
as in repose, and their pos- 
itions remain the same when the 
penholder is taken. 

In numbers twenty-four and 
twenty-five, you should study the 
relation of the penholder to the 
hand. As you see, it is a little below 
the knuckle joint. The first finger 
bends naturally, and- rests on top 
of the holder about one inch from 
the point of the pen ; the thumb rests 
on the holder nearly opposite the 
first joint of the first finger, and 
the third and fourth fingers are 
bent, resting on the 
paper and forming a 
movable rest. Whether 
these fingers bend 
exactly as the illustra- 
tions show will de- 
pend upon their shape 
and length. It does 
not i matter whether 
they rest on the nails 
or sides, if they are 
comfortable and can 
be easily used as the 
movable rest. 






Xo. 26 No. 27 



THESE diagrams are intended to show clearly the position of the writing paper on the desk, the relative positions of arms, paper and desk 
and the direction in which the pen moves to secure uniform slant. Number twenty-six is the half-side position mostly used in public 
schools and best adapted to them, because of the character of the desks. Number twenty-seven is the square front position. 

In both diagrams, A represents the square turn at the right elbow and its position on the desk, B is the muscular rest of the fore- 
arm, C the position of the left hand in its relation to the paper and the right hand, D the penholder, and E E the imaginary line between 
the eyes along which the pen should travel in upward and downward strokes. 

With the right forearm crossing the lower edge of the paper a little to the right of the center, the pen should progress one-fourth 
or one-third of the distance across a sheet of paper eight, inches wide, before the position of the paper is changed. Always use the left 
aand to move the paper. Paper of this width should be moved two or three times, in the progress of the pen across it and when the end 
A the line has been reached, the paper should be returned to its original position lift the pen before moving the paper. 
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LESSON 4 

Now the serious work of using and applying the correct movement begins. Before attempting to make any part of drill one, 
review lessons one, two, and three, and give the closest possible attention to position, muscular relaxation, and penholding. Don't prac- 
tice before you know how. With the left hand, move the paper to the left three times at equal intervals, in the progress of the pen across it. 

Drill 1 




Letting the distance between two ruled lines three-eighths of an inch apart represent one space in height, any part of this drill should 
be two spaces high. Look at these drills until you have a good mental picture of the height, proportions and general appearance. 

In connection with the straight line part of the drill, study closely diagrams twenty-six and twenty-seven on page eighteen. There 
is no value in this st raight line exercise unless practiced with a forward and backward motion, from and toward the center of the body, with 
the paper held in the correct position. 

If you cannot make the several parts of drill one high enough at first with pure muscular movement, practice without touching the 
pen to the paper until you have developed more muscular freedom. 

In the second line of drill one, the traced oval should first contain six, and later, as a lighter movement is developed, ten revolutions. 
In this drill it will be well to make first the straight line on the correct slant, and then the oval enclosing it. This order may be changed fre- 
quently and the ovals made first. This is an important drill as it has a very specific bearing upon slant. 



To the Teacher 1 It may bo profitable for third, fourth, and tlfth year pupils to spend dm practice periods of one week in slndvinn and nracUclnir the two 
niovcmimt drills given in this lesson, reviewing each day everything that has gone before. Pupils in the sixth, seventh and eighth years, and In high school classos 
.aould he uhlo to progress more rapidly. It is not safe to say bow rapidly, as thai depends upon the knowledge of the teacher, the mental caliber of the pupils 
their Interest in the work, the length of the daily lessons, and the amount of the right kind of outside practicing that pupils do. ' 



Study the accompanying illustration, number twenty-eight. Notice the direc- 
tion in which the upper part of the penholder points, the distance between the elbow 
and the side, the self-supporting position of the uody in the chair, and the distance of 
the eyes from the paper. Do not forget that the force that moves the hand and carries 
the pen along without bending the fingers is above the elbow. It is not located 
in the lingers, hand, wrist, or forearm. 

The fingers hold the pen easily and firmly without pinching; the third and fourth 
fingers are bent backward and form the movable rest under the hand; neither the wrist 
nor side of the hand touches the paper, and the arm should rest all the time on the largos' 
portion in front of and near the elbow. 

If the paper you are using has lines eight inches long, divide the page in the center 
from left to right with a dot; then divide the halves in the center with other dots. Be- 
ginning at the left for the straight line drill, make one hundred downward strokes to the 
first auarter mark, and continue in the same manner for each quarter. Thus, four hun- 
dred downward strokes, and, of course, an equal number of Upward strokes should be made 
in the four sections extending across a line. See drill one; page nineteen. 

COUNTING TO REGULATE MOTION 

In developing light, uniform motion in class penmanship practice, counting is im- 
portant. It makes the work more interesting, tones down the movement of the naturally 
nervous pupil, acts as a constant spur to the habitually slow boy or girl, and keeps the 
indolent student busy. In the oblique straight line and the oval exercises given in drill 
one, the downward strokes only should be counted. The other parts of the drills, being 
what arc termed connective lines, are not counted. 

ABOUT SPEED 

Speed is so important in the development of good writing that it should receive close 
attention in all practice work until correct speed has become a habit. Too much speed 
is just as bad as too little. Correct speed forces a light, firm. line; too little speed re- 
sults in shaky tremulous lines, while excessive speed means irregular letter formation. 
If you develop a light, firm, elastic motion, and the proper degree of speed in straight line and oval making you will find the work of the 
following lessons comparatively easy. 

The straight line and oval exercises in drills one. two, and three should be made at a speed of two hundred downward 
strokes to a minute; one hundred in one-half minute and then move the paper. 

The most convenient count for continuous straight line or oval exercises as given in drill two is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 — 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 20—1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, 30—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 40—1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7. 8, 9, 50, continuing until two hundred has been 
reached. * Until correct speed habits have been developed, the second hand of a watch should be used as a guide. 
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A few minutes in the right way are worth more than hours of practice in the wrong way. 
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LESSON 5 

Begin this lesson with a review of position, and movement without the penholder, 
energetic practice of the straight lino and oval drills in this way. 

Dkill 2 



At least five minutes should be devoted to 




Do you see the dotted lines at the left in drill two? They are to show you the general direction in which the pen moves in making 



the downward strokes. 



ABOUT SLANT 



Slant needs no special study, but will take care of itself if the instructions have been studied and heeded, 
in relation to the position at the desk, the position of the paper and arms on the desk, the relation of each to 
of the paper wilh the left hand, to keep it in the right position in regard to the desk, body and arms. See diau 



Especially is this true 
the other, and I he changing 

a i U J$P- PS? tion .? corrcct ' 1 and i if ajl downward strokes are made toward the center Vf theT)ody"cach^ 
taough different pupils may develop individual slants. Following the same rules, and practicing at the same time under similar condi- 
tions, diuerent slants result, because of the variations in length of arms, and other physical conditions The degree of slant is not a matter 
of grave importance so long as each writer develops uniform slant in his own writing. 

In drill two see how many compact ovals you can make with one dip of ink, and try to develop a motion so light and elastic that 
you will soon be able to make from five hundred to a thousand, and one thousand or more on a line eight inches long. 

Many young pupils have developed such control of muscular movement that they have made more than two thousand ovale 
with one dip of ink, in a space not more than eight inches long. Indeed, one boy of twelve made three thousand within the limits of 
a page eight inches across, maintaining a uniform speed of two hundred to a minute. The pen used was of the ordinary large business 

Skill in oval making should be developed gradually from day to day, as two or three minutes at the beginning of each practice period 



an? devoted to ovals. 



Each pracl ice perio< 
preceding movements witl 
and down the arm from 



LESSON 6 

hould begin with a review of position careful study of the arm, lingers, and penholding, and practice of the 
lout touching the pen to the paper. While going through these preliminary drills, the eyes should travel up 
finger-tips to elbow, and the student should be sure that the writing machine has been carefully adjusted and is 



in perfect working order before the pen touches the paper. 



PREPARATORY MOTION 



Head the following carefully until thoroughly understood. It is of especial value to beginnei 
attempting any part of it, move the pen in the air rapidly over the path of the first oval severa' 



Before making the oval drill or 



the moveinent"o'f the muscles of the 'arm. While the pen is mo Wxapidi?, and ^l&rt checiring its mofflet i^riko^KSer! 1 ^ 
force thus gathered will compel light, quick action, Weak up finger motion, give smooth lines, and aid form building. 

FORM BUILDING 

The compact oval is the repeated form of a large capital O. Keep this constantly in mind, and learn at once to criticise it with 
special reference to the slant, width, and general formatiou of a capital O a little more than twice the size used in writing. 
Mind and muscle must work in perfect harmony to secure the best results. 

Before beginning the practice of any drill or letter study its form closely, part by part, and as a complete whole. In what di- 
rection does the pen move to make the first line? See that the pen moves in that direction before coming in contact with the paper Be 
sure that the speed is neither too fast nor too slow, but such as will make two hundred complete ovals to a minute. Do not eu ess about 
the speed, but use a watch. & 

of *h« tMi ? V v 1 LS t0 ° - Wide VfH ' S b< * CaUSe -? f - t0 ? nt " arIy cimilar l m f ' 1 ? n - an( ? >'°Y. 8houId more of the ^rward and backward motion 
of the straight line exercise. If too narrow, it is because oo much of the straight line motion was used, and the movement should be more 
nearly circular. Remember the connection between mind, muscle and motion. 



Whc 
the oval pr 

of the center of the bodv. 



'ii the oval is too narrow, repeat to yourself, ''Wider, wider, rounder, rounder, rounder, rounder," until it is wide enoueh If 
ITlf tie body appearance when finished, it is because the downward strokes were made toward the right elbow instead 

On the other hand, if the oval slants too much, it is because the downward strokes were made toward the left shoulder instead of 
the center of the body— always providing that, instructions relatine to position have been strictly followed. snouioer instead ot 
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i 






motion is used in forming 

*nd produce word8 j, v twenty; and <W twenty-two, to the minute The* words should 

bo practiced now until (hey ran be written well, and should be reviewed frequently. Practicing them at this stage with macular 
will give students confidence and should encourage them to use constantly, muscular movement in all written work. Other easy words ma> 
be selected from the manual and practiced occasionally. 

LESSON 7 

Begin, as usual, with careful study of the writing machine, adjust it carefully and test the movement. Then practice the two space 
compact oval in drill three. 

Dun. i. 1 




1„ m four the mm mm «•> develop . uniform, epn^UOU* f^Jg^ ^ 



inoiion, 



& t S d £.W t 5? ^S^V^W^t "-kelarp, S2 St Hue,. In pa,.,* fro.n one ova. to ano.ner, « pen = 

the paper with the left 
Students should 

important, having a direct bearing upon all practice of capital letters. 



^£l^SS£A connection with the oval practice until fully understood. These instructions are 



Drill 




Drill five is what we term a forcing movement drill, and is one of the best for the thinner to practice. . 

In the dir^c - traced oval make six revolutions to a count of "1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 » lifting the pen at the base line on the sixth count 
without ch^ckSS the motion and swinging it in the air to the beginning stroke of the capital A. Thus fc £? f ^* ™ hJSSU^ 
rSow, lagging movement to one that is elastic and rapid. The form may not be entirely satisfactory at first, but it will improve rapidly 
if this' process is continued long enough and frequently repeated. . 

The rate of speed should be about twenty complete traced ovals, and as many capitals to the minute , 

Before beginning to practice, count the ovals and letters. There are seven of each. You are expected to make the same number 
on a line of equal length. 
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LESSON 8 

Assume correct position; practice the movement without, and then with the penholder. Be sure that you are using exactly the 
right movement, and practice the two-space compact ovals two or three minutes at the rate of two hundred to a minute. (Drill three.) 

Drill 6 




When two lines are connected in an angle, a positive stop at the point of connection is necessary. This principle applies to the top 
of capital A where the upward arid the last downward strokes are joined. This stop is such a small fract ion of a second in duration that it 
can hardly be detected. Without the stop at the top of capital A a loop will be made. To emphasize this stop in connection with cap- 
ital A the following conversational count has been developed. "You stop, you stop, at the top, you stop every time at the top. How 
long do you stop at the top? Not long, but you stop every time at the top. What for, what for, what for? Oh! To close them up 
to close them up, to close them up, and repeat." Other conversational counts that may be used with capital A arc, "Roll the arm on 
the muscle; see it roll on the muscle; slide the hand on the fingers, see them slide, over the paper, make them glide." Make your letters 
the same size as in the drill, and begin each letter as the pen moves downward. Make capital A in groups of five, and move the paper a 
little to the left, after each of the first two groups as indicated by the check mark. When the third group of five has been finished, move the 
paper to the right to its correct position for beginning a line. Learning to move the paper in this and in other drills is very important. 
There are three groups of five, making fifteen letters to a line in drill six, and five lines — seventy-five letters should be made in a minute. 

The dotted line between the first and second letters shows the path over which the pen should move without touching the paper, 
in passing from one letter to the next. A count of ten should be used in each group of five, and the count for each line should be 1-2, 3-4, 
5-0, 7-8, 9-10, move the paper, 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10, move the paper, 1-2, 34, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10, move the paper. In beginning every prac- 
tice period hereafter your program should be the two-space compact oval, one minute — two hundred ovals — and capital A, at a speed that 
will produce at least sixty-five and very soon seventy-five in a minute. For the present, three minutes could very profitably be spent in 
repeating the capital A with an easy, swinging, rhythmic motion. Select your best capital and compare it with the models, giving close at- 
tention to size, slant, width, distance between letters, and the beginning and finishing lines. 

If muscular movement is taught to pupils of the first and second year primary classes according to the Palmer Method Plan, they 
will enter the third year of their school life well prepared to use the movement in all their writing. It pupils in classes from the third to 
the eighth year inclusive have copies of this manual, study it closely, and follow it absolutely in daily practice under teachers who have 
■mastered the lessons before attempting to teach them, rapid improvement will be evident from week to week, and the ideal in rapid, easy, 
legible writing, will soon be attained. 

LESSON 9 
Dkill 7 




Do not neglect the compact oval practice; one line across the paper will no doubt be enough if very compact. 

The method of practice in drill seven should be the same as in capital A, drill five. After each traced oval lift the pen while in 
motion, swinging it below the base line and around to the beginning point of capital O without checking it. Drive the pen rapidly and 
bring tne muscles of the arm into active play. First make ten revolutions for the traced oval, gradually decreasing the number to six; 
count six for the ovals and two for each capital O. 

Dhill 8 




This capital O is very popular with many excellent business penmen and teachers of modern writing. Study the letter and make 
a mental photograph of it. Note particularly the curves of the left and the right sides; also the loop at the top, its general direction 

and size. • 
In finishing O the final stroke should be pushed upward. If it is pulled downward, it will too nearly resemble A. 

Capital O should be made at the rate of seventy or more to a minute. Count 1-2 for each O. 

LESSON 10 

Devote the time of this lesson to a general review of the preceding lessons. 

LESSON 11 

Drill 9 




C5 








(3 03 
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The plan of practice for drill nine should be the same as for drills five and seven. The count should be 1, 2, 3, 4, o, 6—1, 2, and 
repeat. No matter what may precede capital C, when the pen comes in contact with the paper m the beginning line it must move 
downward in the direction of a left curve. 

DRILi, 10 















&&&&&&& &&&&&& 

How many are there on a line? Count them. Swing the pen in the path of a C several times before making the first letter; in fact, 
aim before you shoot jn motion m fin5shing a ^fAtaL; continue the motion with the pen in the air and i bring it .to the 

paper to begin Te next capital-all without checking the motion. Make about seventy letters to the minute. Count 1-2 for each C. 



77- 



LESSON 12 
Drill 11 



C7~ 



See instructions for drill eleven on the following page. 



Hereafter each lesson should begin with practice of the compact two Bpace oval, drill three; drill six, and drill eleven, and there 
should be frequent reviews of the other drills so far practiced. 

In the lance oval drill and its modifications in capitals A, O, and C, the motion has been mainly forward and backward, while that 
used in the connected small o drill is mainly toward the right, developing the lateral movement. If too much driving force from above the 
elbow w used, the letter will be too large' If the position is just right, the least possible force will drive the hand far enough to form 
lie o The line connecting the letters should be as nearly straight as is possible to make it at the required speed. If too pronounced an 
under curve is used in the connective lines, the result will be a form more nearly resembling small a than o. 

In this style of writing, small o. and letters in its class should be one sixteenth of an inch high. The letter in this drill is of that height, 
and it should be used as a basis of comparison in determining the height of the other minimum letters; a, c, i, in, n, r, s, u, v, w and x. Small 
r and s may be made one-fourth higher than the other letters in the minimum class. 

Wherever there is an angular connection, as in closing small o at the top, there must be a checking of the motion at that point; 
in fact, a stop. The closing of o is so quickly done that the stop can hardly be seen even by the closest observer. 

To the Teacher: In connection with this drill we urge teachers who have never tried the plan to use what we term a conversa- 
tional count. In passing from desk to tiesk, criticise the work in correct rhythm. Suppose one student is making o too large, another 
not closing it at the top, another using a slow, dragging movement, another making a narrow, flat letter, and still another bending over 
hw desk too far The criticism would be as follows : "Make it smaller, make it smaller; close it up, close it up; you stop at the 
tot> vou stop VOU stop; every time, at the top. How long? Not long; but you stop, every time at the top. Slide along, slide along; round 
0 round o' sit* up, sit up." "Each criticism or admonition may be repeated until the error has in a measure been corrected. The in- 
fluence will' not be lost upon the rest of the pupils, but those who have been making the same errors will, almost unconsciously show 
marked improvement. 

A speed of ninety or more to a minute should be developed and maintained. Ninety in a minute is by no means fast, but while, 
permitting good form, it is fast enough to force light motion. 

In drill eleven, there are three groups of five letters in a line, and there are six lines in the drill, making ninety letters. These 
should be made in a' minute, and that should be the practice speed. As in capital A, the plan is to make each group to a count often, 
and then move the paper. For an entire line the count would be 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10, move the paper, 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10, move the 
paper 1-2 3-1 5-6, 7-8, 9-10, move the paper. The conversational count may be fitted nicely to the rhythm of the count of ten. Here- 
after drill eleven should be practiced with the two space compact oval, and drill six at the beginning of each practice period. Always 
make these the opening drills in every lesson. 



LESSON 13 



Make this a general review lesson. 



The Palmer Method is a text book on practical writing. The instructions should be studied, digested and followed, 
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SPECIAL STUDIES OF THE CAPITALS. SMALL LETTERS AND FIGURES 




Students who have studied and followed the explanations, suggestions, and instructions bo far, will have sufficient control of the 
muscular movement to master easily the letters on this page. 

Those who have not been thorough in studying the instruction and practicing the drills should review. Nothing less than failure 
can follow superficial study. 

The capitals, small letters and figures are given at this point for convenient reference, and an effort should be made hereafter to 
employ these forms in all the written work. 

One lesson each week should be devoted to special study and practice of these forms until mastered. 

Capitals, small letters, and figures will all be taught thoroughly in the following lessons. 

A few minutes in the right way are worth more than hours of practice in the wrong way. 



LESSON 14 

Dai i.i. 12 




Cross line practice is very helpful in developing light, elastic gliding motion. 
First make the letters on the lines; then turn the paper and make them across. 

LESSON 15 

MORE ABOUT COUNTING 




ife , M s„ _ r i„ it iimv he due to one or all of four causes— first, the position may be poor; second, the muscles 

* W^d a ire4n n£ e£,v "crton; 3 the mind may not have a good picture of the form; and fourth, movement direction may 
may be rigid, P^ % f"*'^ p ^ h '„ "".Jii m and „ a re made too sharp at the top, it is because there is not enough over-motion. 
1,6 "The stcS S ofl li thirteen £ to develop the over-molion for m and n As you practice this drill, count 1-2, 3-1, 5-6, 7-8, 

« feW^l ^^^^L^J^A^ as high; and in the 

third, the height should be the same as small o, one-sixteenth of an inch. 
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Drill 13 




Remember that the larger ^^s^^ desi V and the third and fourth fingers 

of the S i be bent weH under; that the posit™ of the pen in the hand must be comfortable and the right arm well out from the 
side Now push the hand forward and backward to test the freedom and movement power If the muscles move easily, let the pen 
fouc'h the pa^r, moving lightly and rapidly. About twelve completed sections of the first line should be made m a minute, fourteen 
of the second, and sixteen of the third. LESSON 16 % 

Drill 14 





ST* 
strokc in 



in the air. Start the motion below the base line, and as the pen moves rapidly up- 
ward let t s t ^ point. Drive the pen through the exercise rapidly and lightly Make four connected me 

.ree such croups across a line. You will make the letters too large, irregular, and awkward at first, and wilt 

Make the four lines in a minute and move the paper after each group 



before; lifting the pen, and th 




J&'coS^ oT the most important of the four 



LESSON 17 



From this point each lesson should open with the compact two space oval, drill eleven, small o, 
will pay to devote from three to live minutes of each practice period to these three drills. 



and drill fourteen, Bmall m. It 



Duill 15 





For small m, a count of three is used; and in n, a cou» *i of two. Thus, the count for drill fifteen will be I, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, etc., 
or for five connected letters, 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10. The sp*ed should be the same relatively as in the small m drill. 



LESSON IS 



Drill 16 




n's. 



Make the small m's in groups of four, three groups to a line, and five or more rows; then turn the paper and make groups of small 
Make frequent comparisons with the drill as you practice. 
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LESSON 19 
Drill 17 




Small i being made entirely with an under motion, has a sharp point at the top. Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 for each group; make the down- 
ward as light as the upward strokes and try to make them equal distances apart. 

Drill 18 




A space in width is the distance between the points of small u. This is sometimes called a lateral space. For each group of four 
connected letters count 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8. 

Drill 19 




Extend small i about two and one-half times its height, cross with a short horizontal line, and the result will be small t. An effort 
Bhould be made to bring the upward and downward strokes of small t together at the top, but if a very short narrow loop is sometimes 
made as a result of rapid movement, it will not conflict with legibility. The small t should always be a little shorter than the small 1 
and its companions, b, h, k, and f. The practice speed for t in groups of five is, twenty groups, or one hundred letters to the minute. There 
is no special value in this letter as a movement drill, but a little practice of it in group formation, will be an aid to its mastery. 

Ah you gain more control of the muscular movement, you should be more skillful in its application, and the result should be con- 
Mtant improvement in form, spacing and uniformity of size. Use your eyeo constantly, comparing your letters with the drills you are 
trying to imitate; do your best, and rapid improvement is sure to follow. 

LESSON 20 

After the usual practice of the compact two-space oval and the small m and n, review lesson nineteen. 



Drill 20 




The count for small e in groups of six, is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Try to make the letter but one-sixteenth of an inch high. For purposes 
of comparison, it would be well occasionally to make rows of small o's and m'a on lines close to your small e drills. The three letters 
should be of the same height. Making small c in groups of six, twenty-three groups, or one hundred and thirty-eight letters, should bo 

made in a minute. 

LESSON 21 



Drill 21 




Wrong practice will lead you in the wrong direction. The instructions tell you how to practice. 
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Number twenty-one is our first word drill with a capital. Do not neglect the study of the motion and its applications to form. 
Write fourteen or more words to a minute, and do not let them occupy more space than the copies. 

LESSON 22 
Drill 22 




Write fourteen words in a minute. Write a few lines and then compare your work with the drill. Review often. 

LESSON 23 
Drill 23 




Be sure that the motion is oval in starting capital 0. Trace the letter with the pen in the air. Let the pen strike the paper when 
moving rapidly downward. 

If all conditions are favorable and the movement is free, about sixteen of these should be written in a minute. 




LESSON 24 

Drills 24 and 25 




Study the upper line closely, and notice particularly that the nine exercises at the right are the enlarged form of an inverted 
figure six. 

Fix clearly in your mind the direction of the moving pen as it comes into contact with the paper in making the beginning loop. 
Do not make this loop larger than it is in the drill. For business writing it would be better to make a dot than a large loop. Energetic 
practice of the drill at the left in the first line will help to develop the right motion. In that part of the drill a count of 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, should 
be used. In the nine forms at the right in the first line, the count may be 1-2, down over, or down, over, or one stop for each, but each 
form should stop abruptly at the base line in a blunt stroke. 

As this form is used for the beginning of twelve capitals, it should be thoroughlj' studied and practiced now, and frequently re- 
viewed. 

In the lower line, observe that five drills extend across the page, with ten parts in each drill; with the paper held in the right po- 
sition, the downward strokes should be made toward the center of the body, and the over motion is applied in making the turns at the 
top. The count should be 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and sixteen completed exercises should be made to the minute. 

Turn to pages twenty-eight and twenty-nine. Pick out the twelve capitals in which the inverted figure six is used. Use this style 
hereafter in beginning those capitals. 

This is a lesson that should be reviewed frequently. 

LESSON 25 

You should not forget the usual three to five minutes, practice period devoted to the compact oval, and the small o and m drills. ■ 

Drills 26 and 27 

<k?/7 ^7-^7 tfyto ^ 

//{ //( // 
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Study capitals M and N closely before trying to make them. Compare their parts in relation to Blant, height, and width. Your 
attention is particularly directed to the finishing hues m M and N. Dropping this line below the base, and lifting the pen without stopping the 
motion, forces freedom, continues the rotary motion, and develops an automatic movement preceding and following each letter so that th* 
motion is continued, even when you are not actually forming the letters. 

The capital M should be made in a count of 1, 2, 3, 4 at the rate of thirty a minute, and capital N in a count of 1, 2 3 at the 
rate of forty a minute. 1 

„ . , LESSON 26 

Jieview lessons twenty-four and twenty-five. 

LESSON 27 

of ♦!,„ ™SS H T ^P 0 "™ something- perhaps you were about to begin your practice of drill twenty-eight without the review 

of the compact oval, and .small o and m. If so, do not forget again. .= 

Drill 2S 




In penmanship, constant repetition is essential, and in connection with drill twenty-eight the best results will be secured hv Drao- 
t.c.ng the word several minutes. \ c prefer to have students at first use the style of capital given in the first line, in which the finiihing 
stroke .Beamed below the base, and the pen if ted from the paper before the small letters' are made. Later the' finalKelnSS 
M may be connected d.rectly with any small letters following, as in the second line. You are expected to write six words on a line, as 
in the copy, writing from fourteen to seventeen a minute. K ' 

thom tl™ 8 J e l acher: If r ' 0, | ha-ve Studied the lessons in advance, have practiced the different drills and mastered them before giving 
them to your students a good plan to follow m word-prael.ee is sometimes to sit at your desk, or a pupil's desk, writing the words with 

atllo sTcuredifo K rm"U;ion WntC - ^ M " 0 " 0 " n • ' VWn - ™ 8 Cnab ' e y ° U 10 hclp *** b ° yS and * irh to »*88»SS 





LESSON 28 

Dmu. 29 





s 




? — z>—. 




Make a few lines of capital N as a movement drill before practicing the word Noon. Repeated letters and words should alwav*. 
n ' d r d fi moveraen i d " Hs - f^J™ * firmer ' . n « htcr raotion constantly. Examine all letters and word^ " pr ^ • iced S BDeda) 
fei^ het — ^ -d width of the different gSSPSSt^ 

Make from fifteen to eighteen words a minute. 

LESSON 29 
FOR STUDY AND COMPARISON 





f f f f 





Small 
in the min 



Jfj. 3 -.' 3 ' -n l*"? mam " a I re t uced c °Py .°f ca P'ta' f, and the first parts of small d, g and q are identical with it. Fix the resemblance 
nd; it will help you. In business writing it is best to make the looped small d It is just as legible as the stem and wnTe m^ ' 
v° o t e t!; aP lnJ-„ f The J 00P h f°Z the i? aSe t 16 ,? L Smal ' * should be made ^out finger motion. We7avo? the blunt slyVof s^ll g and 
I o r h f. h f T^* a ^ ea ^ mg l h0uld b « Bhorter than loop. Fix in ycTur mind the length of this abbreviated gSrfau a 
«s a httle shorter below the base fine than g. The g ending bluntly below the base line, is just like the figure nine 



- 
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Drill 30 




It will pay you to practice the small a drill a great deal. Try to make a half-dozen or more lines of letters as small and as uniform 
as the copy. Students should not forget to study the copy constantly and to make frequent comparisons of their work with it. A count 
of 1, 2 should be used for each small a, and in connecting five letters it is a good plan to count 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10. 

Small a in groups of five should be made at the rate of seventy a minute. 

LESSON 30 



Drill 31 




Reckoning small o, one-sixteenth of an inch high, as one space, small g should extend three spaces, or three-sixteenths of an inch be- 
low the base line, while the loop of q and abbreviated g should extend two spaces below. 
The loop of d extends about two and one-half spaces above the base. 

Writing which is good in other respects is often spoiled in the written page because the loops are too long, extending into the Hues 
above and below. 

The count for each letter in groups of four should be 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, and the speed should be: small d, from sixty-four to sixty- 
eight; g, from sixty to sixty-four; and q, about fifty-two to the minute. 

Are you studying the instructions? They tell you just how to succeed. 



LESSON 31 
Drill 32 




Review lesson thirty before you study and practice this drill. 

If you use your eyes to good advantage, you will see that the first g begins one space above the base line, there being no initial 
line starting from the base; also that the first parts of small g and d are of the same height as a, o, m and n, to which special reference has 
already been made. Practice speed, twelve words in a minute. 

LESSON 32 

The basis of the extended loop letters, b, f, h and k, is small 1. These five letters should extend the same distance above the base 
line. The practice of small 1 should be thorough now, and it should be reviewed often. In fact; it would be well to add it to the group 
of compact ovals, and small m's and o's, to be practiced at the beginning of each lesson. 

Height — Reference has already been made to one-sixteenth of an inch as representing a space in height for the minimum (one 
space) letters a, c, e, i, m, n, o, u, v, w and x. The small r and s are in the same class, but are made a quarter space higher than the 
others. 

These minimum letters should always be used as a standard of one-space measurement to regulate the height of all other small 
letters. On that basis small 1 should be four spaces— four-sixteenths, or one-fourth of an inch high. As there are six-sixteenths of an 
inch between the ruled lines in the practice paper generally used, and in all the Palmer Method practice paper, there should be two-six- 
*? teenths (one-eighth) of an inch between the top of the loop and the ruled line above. 

It should be -remembered that a space in height is the height of the minimum letters in the style you are practicing. As an ex- 
ample, in copy books used in former years, the one-space letters were one-eighth of an inch, or twice as high as in these lessons. The 
loop letters were three spaces, or three-eighths of an inch high, which is two-sixteenths of an inch higher than the loops in these lessons. 

Movement Used — In business writing, all loops below the line should be made with pure muscular movement. In making those 
above the line, the fingers should be relaxed, and as the arm slides forward, a slight extension of the fingers will help to make the upper 
part of the loop. The combination of the two movements is perfectly natural to most hands, and little encouragement need be given 
to the use of the fingers. The student must guard against using much of it. Keep an eye on your wrist to see that it slips forward and 
backward in unison with the other movements. Under no circumstances allow the fleshy part of the hand in front of the wrist to touch 

the paper. 

Cautions — You will find your first difficulty in getting enough curve on the upward stroke. A half hour's determined practice 
will do much to overcome this. Keep the paper at such an angle as will make the forward strokes straight toward the middle of the body. 
Above all, preserve unity in height, in slant and in spacing. Do not shade. 
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Drill 33 





■good as 
of five 



rjjero is a slight check in the motion on the downward strokes, but no pause at the base line. After a little practice, loops as 
is y's, MM^t Letter ^ * ^ hUndred twentv - five ,0 the minute - W count in &™P* 



LESSON 33 
Drill 34 





Other '^J^lmSSS^SSt D&ta&Bffl* 8h0Uld bfi constant ^P-"- - developing good "writing. One without the 



td .hJ*?i y , \ r , , >;- four ?, fr,! 1 rs . Rood movement practice. Close observation will indicate just how it is done. The small traced oval 
n?in"M f . ' K C " P '» nl W and th .l u PP« r '°?P » ° ne - half the cn «^e height of the letter. If you have a sharp eve and a re- 
in the n,J Z A™ if",? S \° T ,t h T dota,ls w,th °i ,t ? ny W«ti<»>«. and vou have gone further. You have noted the curve 
m the mam downward stroke, the flatness of the lower loop on the base line, and the dropping of the finishing stroke below the base. 

„ ,T'' U c "'"?V or ft tra( ! l ' d ° val *OuQ be six, and two for L, as follows, 1-2-3-4-5-6, 1-2. This exercise should be made ten times 
ovals hnes-twenty exercises a minute. The count of one-two for the capital L should be a little slower than for the 

A few minutes in the right way are worth hours of practice in the wrong way. 



Drill 35 



^^^^^^ ^f^^f^ 




times direction afew 

half the entire length of the letter the lower loop rests on the bLselK makes* 
one of the best movement drills so far given. After each group of five the paper should be moved 08 
The count is 1-2, for each letter, or slide two, or slide L, or swing L. From fifty to fifty-five should be made in a minute. 



Review lesson thirty-three. 



LESSON 34 
Drill 36 




Study, practice and compare. 

to a raSSig "** g Sh ° rt bC ' 0W thC baSC HnC ' aud be 8Ure t0 ™ te -rds 

LESSON 35 
Drill 37 





Write two U , ne9 * nd then mak e careful comparisons with the models. Are your small Pa shorter th are hoth !'« th» 

Compare slant, the parts of letTe^ 
spaemgs between the letters, and try to show improvement in each line. Practice speed the same as for drill Thirty-six! 

You cannot fail, if you study the instructions and follow them. 



PA LM 
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Drill 38 
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Small a should be reviewed frequently as a movement drill. 



Drill 39 




The first part of small a serves as the foundation of small c. In making connective lines, an over motion must be used. If an 
under motion is used from the ending of one c to the dot at the top of the next, there will be a loop, and the letter will be too large. After 
making a few lines, compare the height of c with o, a, m and n. You will, of course, frequently compare with the copy. The count is 
1-2, 3-4, 6-0, 7-8 or dot over, dot over, dot over, dot over, for each group of four. The speed should be twenty groups of four, or eighty 

betters a minute. 

LESSON 37 

Drill 40 






7 — /-v 7 s- — - ^-v ? / v* — y— — ?" — ^ 

The small r given in the first line in drill forty cannot be made at a high rate of speed, as the form requires a checking of movement 
the top to form the shoulder. Study the parts of* the letter shown before the first completed form. . ... 

THe form in the second line can be made at much higher speed, and, while somewhat difficult to learn, is much easier in execution 
when mastered. The first part of it is just like the first part of small m or n. The downward stroke is retraced to a point about one-fourth 
of a space above the first part ; a etop (hardlv noticeable) and a dot are made before the swinging curve to t he next letter, as in w and v , 
If the connective lines between letters of this stvle are made with too much under curve, perhaps touching the base line, they 



il letters to the minute will be a 



will more nearly resemble small x than r. Guard against this fault. 

Close study of the form while practicing will be necessary. After its mastery ninety connected 
good rate of speed. Unquestionably, the first few trials will be discouraging, but faithful practice will be rewarded. Stick to it. 



Drill 41 






Drill 42 




The rate of practice speed in this drill should be twenty or more words to the minute. 
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There is 110 initial line before small o; it begins at the top. 

LESSON 38 

im „m rf^w hl nt 'o ned / 8n ' aU . r K a,?d i 8 *? °^P ani |» n l i tte rs, and both may be made one-fourth higher than other letters of the min- 
hTZntpH W^V !tT. *? y tcch , nlca ' ™ le . . b "t rather because it is generally agreed that they look better so made. Small s should 

5? m rt h?p in Th • -.1 a" t0P A' and en .^ rely ° l0Secl ° f n the base h L ne ', Be 8ure to ^ J" 3 ' the ri e ht amount of ™d« curve in the beginning 
stroke, and the width will depend upon the amount of curve in the last part. Practice, study and compare. 

Drill 44 





~ I ■ '[[ • til I ■ 

The count for each croup of three is 1-2, 3-4, 5-6. A conversational count similar to that given in the small o drill could be used 

be ^^S,??' 8W,ng ' 8wmg : or curve one ' curve tW0t curve thrce - NearIy or q * itc twent ^* ht ^m^m^lkm 

LESSONS 39, 40, 41, 42 AND 43 

At least five lessons at this point should be devoted to reviewing all the lessons that have gone before. 

THE FREQUENCY OF REVIEWS 

+ a 1° teachers: Assuming that teachers of the Palmer Method master the lessons before attempting (o teach them thev *r» 
to decide when lessons and drills have not been mastered and need reviewing. Without knowin* ».m Is 

penmanship, it, would hardly be possible for the author to decide with unerring ^S^^^A^ WOrk m 



LESSON 44 

Drill 45 




two, dife&^.Kwo.loS"* 8hOUl ' 1 be ^ t0 miDUte ^ thB C0UDt f ° r each let,er is * 2 - «* h »■ 3 ; >■ 2, 3; or on*, 



Drill 46 




LESSON 45 



Drill 47 
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Drill 48 




LESSON 46 
Drill 49 




The first part of email v is the same as the first part of small x, and it is ended with the form used in finishing small w. 
close this letter at the top. It must be left oj>en. Count 1-2, 3-4, 5-6 for each group of three letters. 

Drill 50 



Don't 




LESSON 47 
Drill 51 




The loop in h is small 1, brought to the base in a straight line on the main slant; the second part is one section of small m. Notice 
that the first and last parts of small h meet on the base in a point. Study until you see just how* it is done. 



A count of 1-2, should be used for one h, and a count of 1-2, 3-4, 5-G, 7-8, for a group of four. From fifteen to eighteen groups 
of four should be made in a minute. 

Study an inverted h, and if correctly made you will see that in that position it is a small y. At this point it would be well to study 
and practice small y. Count 1-2, 3-4, 5-0 for each group of three. 



Drill 52 







LESSON 48 

Review lessons forty-seven and forty-eight, and then give attention to the following. 

Drill 53 




The practice speed should be twenty or more of the first two words and sixteen or more of the third word to the minute. 
Guard against making h higher than 1. All loop letters above the base should be the same length. 
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LESSON 49 

THE REVERSE OVAL AND ITS APPLICATION 

An application of the reverse oval motion is made in forming capital J. The reverse oval, it must be understood, begins with 
an upward stroke on the left side. Before attempting capital J, make reverse ovals four or five minutes, and if the movement is then 
light and uniform, the copy may be safely practiced. The oval, in connection with capital J, is used as a driving force. 

Drill 54 




Make the oval to a count of six, lift the pen from the paper at the top, and without checking the motion swing the pen in its natural 
course above the paper, to the right and below the base to the point of contact with the paper in starting the letter. Do not «top the motion 
but strike the paper in an upward course at full speed for the beginning stroke of J. If the explanation of applied motion is not fully 
understood, study until it is, and then fill at least a half page with the copy. 

Do not neglect the form, but note carefully the following points: J should begin with an upward stroke from a point just below 
the base line; the turn at the top should be round; the upper part should be a little longer than the lower part, and twice its width. 



LESSON 50 
Drill 55 




& <y <y c 

If slant, is troublesome, Btudy and practice this drill faithfully. 

Drill 56 

n 







This copy is given as a drill on both movement and form. From the beginning Btroke of J to the finishing stroke of s the pen 
should not be lifted. Write the word from beginning to end with a steady, light and uniform movement. Eighteen" or twenty words to 
the minute will be a fair rate of practice speed. 



LESSON 51 
Drill 57 






Make capital I, and continue with the reverse oval. The count should be two for I and six for the oval as follows; 
6, 6, 7, 8. Apply enough speed to make the lines smooth and clear-cut. 

Drill 58 



1, 2; 3, 4, 




Question: Where and how does capital I begin? Answer: Below the base line with upward motion. Question: How wide 
is the upper part? Answer: A little less than half the width of the lower part. Question: How is it finished? Answer* With a 
full left curve and a dot at the end. Question: Where do the first upward and the first downward lines cross? Answer: At the ueight 
of small o. Question: What part of the space between the ruled lines is occupied by I? Aaswer: About three-fourths. You should 
analyze every letter you practice just as completely as is done in these questions and answers. Then you will have good mental pictures 
of the letters, will see at once when they are poorly made, and will make them well as soon as you have good control of the movement. With- 
out the good mental picture, you will never write well, no matter how perfect your control of motive power may be. 

With a count of I„ 2, for each letter, make forty-five or more to a minute. 

Drill 59 

%gjz£^4 : J ^ j£ *4 Jl *J J a 

To form the angle at the left, there must be a full stop in this Btyle of capital I. It is hoped that you have remembered and tried 
to apply the instruction of an earlier lesson about stops in making all angular connections. 

This is a particularly good style of capital I to use in beginning a word, as shown in the following drill. Count 1, 2, 3 or 1, 2, swing- 

Drill 60 
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IT is often a good plan to encourage students to give full play 
to their inventive and constructive ability in adapting the- 
drills to different designs. Such work, however, should be 
done largely out of school hours. A great variety of such 
designs from schools where the Palmer Method is in use may be 
eeen on the walls of the author's offices. In the drills mentioned 1 
are mainly used the straight line; compact, open and interlaced 
ovals, large and small; small m, n, e, o, c, 1, h and b. Among; 
these designs are houses, carriages, crosses, battleships and many 
curious designs which we do not find names for. Many are worked' 
out in colored inks and the effect on the whole is pleasing. 

Herewith we give a drill that is a favorite exercise with many- 
teachers. Let the student use pencil outlines to indicate length 
of lines and width of ovals. 

Attention is directed to other movement drills in the last 
pages of this book. 

YOU CANNOT FAIL, IF YOU STUDY THE INSTRUCTIONS AND FOLLOW THEM. 



LESSONS 52 AND 53 





Not forgetting nor neglecting the two space compact oval drill with which each lesson should start, the practice periods of two 
days might well be spent in study and practice of the letters on this page. 
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LESSON 54 

Drill 61 




. v Tn * s copy furnisn03 au tne movement drill necessary in beginning this lesson. Count ten for each drill, two for capital S, and 
eight for the reversed traced oval. About sixteen complete drills should be made to the minute. This drill is especially recommended 
to those who find the development of a light, quick movement difficult. 



Drill 62 




. Study the curve of the first stroke; study the loop at the top, and give especial attention to the fact that the loop (upper part of 
m w one-half the entire length of the letter. With an easy, light movement make from forty-five to fifty letters to the minute. Count 1, 
'2 for each letter. 

Drill 63 




The angular finishing stroke shown in drill sixty-three is very popular with many excellent teachers of business writing. The 
rate of speed may be nearly as high as in the preceding drill. Its practical feature is the direction taken by the finishing stroke, which may 



be joined to any letter following. Count 1, 2, swing, or 1,2, 3, for each letter. 



LESSON 55 
Drill 64 




Write a page of this copy; more if you have sufficient time. A continuous steady movement should be used. Do not lift the 
pen from the beginning to the ending of the word. 



LESSON 56 
Drill 65 




In this drill capital G is made first in a count of three, followed by the reversed traced oval, with six revolutions. 

Drill 66 




Study the form closely before attempting to make it; be sure that you not only know when you make a poor letter, but that you 
know why it is poor. One bad stroke may spoil an otherwise good letter. Learn to locate the bad strokes. Make from forty to fifty 
letters to the minute. Count 1, 2, 3 or 1, etop, 3, for each letter. 

Drill 67 




7-^7 ^ / 
This is good business form. 



Special instruction is unnecessary. Use your eyes. 



Drill 68 




The angular finishing stroke gives a connective line for any letter that mav follow, and admits of joining the capitals for an ex 
tended drill as well. Count I, 2, 3 for each letter. 

You aim before you shoot. You should study the instructions before you practice the drills. 
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LESSON 57 
Drill 69 




Nothing can be better at this stage of the work than easy words constantly repeated, 
in movement is developed, and faults become prominent. 

LESSON 58 
CAUTION TO THE STUDENT 



Through a series of repetitions, strength 




keeo a riffht angle at the right elbow, and remember that the propelling power is 

in r goml position for writing, test the movement without touching the pen to the paper, and study the conditions under winch you are 
trying to work. Be sure you are right before you go ahead. 

Drill 70 




Not mueh movement drill of a special character is necessary in opening this lesson the connected small ^£f22^?^1^ 
exercise. Study the form with care. Note particularly the point at the top, the sloop below the base line, the length above and below 
the base, and the point where the left curve from below the base crosses the main line. 

Sixty connected letters should be made to the minute. Make frequent comparisons and write a page. 
The count for each group is 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10. 

Drill 71 




Average rate of speed, twenty words to the minute. 



Drill 72 




LESSON 59 
Drill 73 




Make a few imaginary letters as a preliminary movement drill before beginning active work. As will be seen, nearly al 
oval part is at the left of the beginning stroke. Count 1, 2 and repeat. From fifty to sixty letters should be made to the minute, 
full page and practice steadily, not spasmodically. 

Drill 74 



all the main 
Make a 




Also make a page of this letter. It is a good movement drill. Count three and be sure to connect the last part with the first 
in a loop a little above the center of the letter. Forty-five good letters should be made to the minute. Count 1, 2, 3. 



Drill 75 




Count 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8 for each group of four, and make fifteen groups or sixty letters to the minute. 



LESSON 60 



Review lessons fifty-eight and fifty-nine. 
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Drill 76 




Write from ten to twelve words a minute, four to a line, eight inches long. This is a good movement drill if properly practiced. 

LESSON 61— BUSINESS FIGURES 

of busKgU ril^Aw tssrsw office derk than good figures - In many ,ines ° f * 

AN OBJECT LESSON, FOR STUDY 




large. ^^bdS^li^rS&^SMhSS!? Tf^ invariably acquired the habit of making figures three or four times too 
is BiSrjS&S fcdTnaiffi^r Tsom 1 / £TS w=fe J^feS^^Sm^^^ ° f " 



FOR STUDY 



/ ~2 ^/ 




£ 



7 r f 



HOW TO PRACTICE, 

in the tglfLTd SS ^ tt^^WtJtS owT ^ *>* ^ ^ ° D " d ^ ^ Unif °™* 

a coun^fl^TS S^gSt?4^^?& Sf&^S* 1 ^ ° f figUre tW0 " lD » iD C - dri » 

erly Jg ^S^S^is^^^^ 
six, seven and nine, use a count of two. 




LESSON 62 
Drill 77 



"ff f / //// /////// 6 £64£ £€££££& 

Hrt <t y£ /£,£,£,£,£, 4, £, £,4/£/£,£y £,£,4,6 / 



LESSON 63 
Drill 78 
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It is truly interesting to watch the development and improvement in figure practice in a class where the work is well and system- 
atically done. Two weeks should be devoted to this practice and there should be frequent reviews. 

Some teachers place great emphasis upon the order of simplicity, but as a matter of fact, no two students will be able to agree on 
this and since we are going to devote some time to drilling on each figure during a period of two weeks, there is little use in attempting 
any' arrangement on such a basis. If there is a difference, the difficult figures should be given most practice. 

LESSON 64 
Drill 79 

~2 3 J2 3 3 3 33jZ3^.£J23J2^JZ 333J23333J23. 

-Z 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 <3 3 J2 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 3 3 J?. 3 3 J2.<3<£3*332^2333J2^3^233~233-Z 

As soon as fair progress has been made in form, an effort should be made to bring the rate of speed to seventy-five a minute. Count 
one, two, three, or dot, two, three, for each figure made in class practice. 



LESSON 65 

Drill 80 




k3 ^3 ^3 3 ^3 ^3 ^3 ^ -3 ^ ^J^^^^J J^J 337 3> 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
i 3 .3 ^ 3? ^3 ^3 .3 ^3 33^^33 3? 3) 3>^3 3?3?3 3?^33?^>3 3>^P3? 



In the author's classes the method here presented of teaching figure three has proved more satisfactory than any other that he 
has tested. The motion produces the figure; learn this motion thoroughly. Count one, two, three, or dot, two, three, and make seventy 

figures a minute. 

The Palmer Method is a text book on practical writing. The instructions should be studied, and followed. 



LESSON 66 
Drill 81 




Figure five is in a large measure dependent upon the horizontal stroke at the top for its legibility. Study the form as well as 
practice it. About seventy good figures should be made to the minute. This speed may be increased later. Count one, two, three. 

LESSON 67 
Drill 82 

7'7'7'7'7'7 '7 '7 '7 '7 '7 '7 '7 '7'7 '7 '7 '7 '7*ft7W 

/y /j/i- / 7 / f / / / 7 '7 / 7^7 / 7 / 7 / 7 / 7 / 7 ' 7 ' 7 ' 7 ' 7 ' 7 ' 7 ' '7'7 

7' 7 '7 '7 '7 '7 '-7 '7 '7 '7'7'7'7'7'7'7'7'7'7'7'7'r'. 

Seven extends below the base. Make this figure in a count of one, two, at the rate of about eighty-five to the minute, 

LESSON 68 
Drill 83 

4 dMM^L ^44 U zl U U t£ 1/ /J- ////// ^^/V 

a a. u a t+ zjiua i£a~ i^u 4- 4 u. z/u 14 m£M a ^/ 

Four rests on the base line, and usually the last part extends above the first. Count one, two, three, and make from sixty to 
seventy a minute. 
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LESSON 69 
Drill 84 



r r r r r r r r rrrrrrrrr r r r r r <r r r r 
fyfrffFrrrrrrrrf f r f <r r r <r r r r ^ r ^ rr 
r r r r r r y r r s r r r r r / rrrFffrr r r r f r r f <r 



After a few minutes' drill on figure eight at a speed of sixty to seventy a minute, miscellaneous figures should be introduced. In 
class work these figures should be made from the dictation of the teacher, and the practice speed should be from ninety to one hundred 
figures to the minute. The author usually makes the figures on the blackboard as they are dictated to the class. A fairly rapid penman 
can make from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five of these in a minute. 



■3 r 3- 6> 7 

t/ij? 7 f l£ 

/ s 6 7 F 

-2. J C >JT3 
£ J2. f ^Tj3 

<2 7 //3^r 



MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES FOR STUDY AND PRACTICE 



6> 2 3 7 z f ±4 

# C yJZ 7 i/6 

<7^ ^ 7 

3 <3 -jT- 7 
/ a t/.i//-/-y £ 
C / ^ 4. fJl / 
3. /jl JZ ? 6 f 






<3 o2 

^3 7 

*/3 r 

7 6 

K3 i/3 

^ 7^r 
6 ^3 



y 6 a, 

y 6 3 





7 JL<5- 
-2. S- 



LESSON 70 

Drill 85 

SPECIAL POINTS TO OBSERVE 

Capit4il E is made with an application of the oval motion, as developed in capitals O, A and C, the application varying but little. 

The upper part of capital E is about one-third the entire height, of the letter. The finishing oval should not exceed one-half the 
entire height, and the loop marking two-thirds the height of the letter points downward at about a right angle with the main slant. 



SS688888 '68388866 6 




Practice the first row as a movement drill. Make the small (upper) oval first. It should be about half as large as the lower. 
Make six traced ovals for the upper, and the same for the lower part. 

The abbreviated E in the second row is used by good business penmen more than any other, but the form used in the next 
row, finished with an oval should be practiced and mastered. The count for each should be 1, 2, 3, or dot, 2, 3. From forty-five to 
fifty of the abbreviated form and but few less of the other should be made to the minute. Count the number of letters on a line, and 
make as many in the same space. The abbreviated capital E, followed with the small e, may be practiced as a movement drill to good 
advantage now and during future practice periods. The count for it is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or dot, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Review this lesson often until you make a good capital E. 

It is not Palmer Method if the lines are tremulous. Study the instructions for speed requirements. 
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LESSON 71 
Drill 86 

The framework of capital B is clearly shown in the models below. The straight line starting at a point about three-fourths of 
the distance from the base is purely a guide line, a prop upon which the remainder rests. Without it, beginners make very feeble letters. 
Although usually lost in the retraced line, the author considers it a very essential part of the letter. 

'Z9/9/9/9 /?/?/? /S/3 

Defmiteness is essential in business writing. There should be a definite starting point and a definite ending point in every letter. 
Every curve and every loop should be definite and have a definite place in the plan of construction. In studying the forms of the letters 
here given, bear this in mind. Capital B may end in a dot as shown above, or it may end in an angular form, furnishing a connective 

stroke for the letters following. _ , L 

The count for capital B is 1, 2, 3, and a fair practice speed is forty to the minute when the letters are disconnected, and u little 

higher rate when the letters are connected as in drill eighty-seven. 




LESSON 72 
Drill 88 




Study small b. The lower part of the letter should be as wide as the loop through the widest part, and some good writers make 
it a little wider than this. Do not make your letters larger than those in the copy. Make line after line until you are able to make 
them easily and at a fair rate of speed. Sixteen groups or eighty letters to the minute is not a high rate for this drill. The count for 
each group is 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10. 




LESSON 73 
Drill 89 




Students are expected to practice the above words as movement drills. The 
to t wenty-five words a minute. At this rate, form can be improved while movement is 
ticed at from twelve to fourteen a minute. 

LESSON 74 
Drill 90 




in the first two lines should be from twenty 
g developed. The word billing may be prac- 




Study the form before attempting the drill. Make twelve sets of four each, or forty-eight small k's to the minute. Keep the letters 
down to the size of the copies. Count 1, 2, 3 for each letter with a slight check on the 2. 

LESSON 75 

Drill 91 

This writing is large enough. Students should make frequent comparisons of sizes. The practice speed should be, for the first 
word, twenty, and for the word, killing twelve to the minute. See the following page. 
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LESSON 76 
TO RELIEVE MUSCULAR TENSION 




and write with the left arm hanging down. The tension of the right arm is relieved at once. 

Still another plan to relieve this tension so common among beginners, is to select some easy drill like o or m, and make it across 
the paper with the eyes fixed upon some object at a distance on a level with them when the body is fairly erect. 



Drill 92 





Small f is a little shorter below than above the base line, and is closed on the base line. A fair rate of practice speed is seventeen 
groups of four letters each, or sixty-eight letters to the minute. Count 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8 for each group. 

LESSON 77 

Drill 93 




Write several lines of the first word before changing to the second. Write tweuty or more words in a minute. 

LESSON 78 
Drill 94 




, .mm 




Rate of practice speed, fourteen words to the minute. Good movement leads to good writing; eood position leads to eood 
movement. Watch the position; watch the movement. B 



LESSON 79 



Let us emphasize the statement made 
writing for business. Another thing for the 

ia to practice business writing. Review as many lessons as time permits. 



in a preceding lesson that constant repetition is necessary in developing a good style of 
student to bear in mind is the fact that the only way to learn to execute business writing 
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LESSON 80 
Drill 95 




Compare the oval of capital D with capital O. Co not neglect to make a careful study of D, each part by itself, and the letter 
as a whole. Do not drag the hand over the paper, but keep it well up in front of the eyes, and drive it along firmly but lightly. It takes 
a little time, energy, and enthusiastic practice to make a good business writer, but it is encouraging to know that under the muscular 
movement plan there are no failures when favorable conditions prevail. Practice capital D until you can make forty-five fairly good 
letters to the minut e. Count 1, 2, 3, for each letter. 

In writing the word Drumming do not lift the pen from the beginning stroke in small r to the ending stroke of small g. Regu- 
larity and continuity of motion are very essential. Keep the pen on the paper. The word Hhould be practiced at a rate of nine to a 
minute. 

LESSON 81 
Drill 96 




Do not make the beginning part of capital T too high; it should be but little more than two-thirds the entire height of the letter. 
Note particularly that the last part curves over the top of the main (first) part without touching it. Time and hard work will be im- 
portant factors in developing this letter. Be earnest, be faithful. The count is 1, 2, 3, 4, and about forty letters should be made to 
the minute. 

Drill 97 




You will see that this capital F is a copy of capital T, with the crossing added. This is not recommended as a business form, since 
it cannot be made rapidly. Many of the forms in this book are not given for their beauty, but because ninety per cent of our best busi- 
ness penmen use them. 

LESSON 82 

Drill 98 











In twelve of Uio business capitals we have the small loop beginning. Turn it up-side-down and you will see that it is the inverted 
figure six. Most pupils find this style of starting capital letters somewhat difficult at first, but when mastered it becomes a favorite. 
It is of sufficient importance to be given considerable study and practice. 

A careful study and comparison of these capitals will show that in F, Q, W, X and Z the main downward strokes are curved much 
more than in H, K, M and N, while compound curves are used in the main strokes of U, V and Y. 

Practice the first part at the left of the line. 

LESSON 83 
Drill 99 




Capital Q, as shown above, is the enlarged form of figure 2. Curve the main downward stroke liberally. Make the lower loop 
fiat on the base line and drop the finishing curve below. Students should frequently compare their writing with the copies. 
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The mind directs, the arm and hand perform; both mind and muscle must work in harmony 

No matter how perfectly the muscles of the arm are trained, good letters cannot be made unless a good conception of form is in 
the mind. Capital Q should be made well at the rate of sixty to the minute, and the figure 2 faster. T^u^&^i^J. 



Drill 100 




Drill 101 




Drill 102 




By comparison it will be seen that q is a little shorter below the base than e; that the turn at the bottom in mnrlo ffc ft -uu* 
instead of to the [eftj and that the lower part connects on the base line with the first. On account of the ch^ a? t^c ^niii»^ ft 
fewer letters are made to the minute than of small g, but the movement should be quick. HCCOUm 01 ine Check « tne elective Point 



LESSON 84 
Drill 103 




8ee suggestions at the top of the following page. 



# 

The inverted small e preceding capital H will not only aid in developing the small loop beginning but will force freedom of move- 
ment and lightness of stroke. 

Count 1, 2, 3, 4 for the drill and first part of capital H, and 1, 2 for the last part. In making the last part, swing the; hand in 
the same direction as for the beginning of capital O, but straighten the stroke from its center to its base. Lot nothing escape you' ob- 
serve closely every stroke, no matter how minute or unimportant it may appear. 



Drill 104 





With an easy, swinging movement, make thirty-five or more capitals of the above form to the minute in a count of 1, 2. 3 4. 
The beginning loop may be made smaller than in the copy, but no larger in business writing. 

Capital K is a natural companion to capital H. The beginning strokes in both letters are identical in size and shape. 

LESSON 85 

Drill 105 





m Careful study of the last part of K will be very much to the advantage of every student. Study it with the first part covered with, 
a piece of paper. Turn the copy upside down and study it in that position. Notice particularly that the loop grasps the first part a 
little above the center. ' * 

Drill 106 




Thirty-five to forty to the minute will be a fair rate of speed. Compare your capitals frequently with the copy. 
Are you studying the instructions? They tell you just how to succeed. 
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LESSON 86 
Drill 107 







This in a moat excellent word to practice at this stage of the work. It is a good movement developer. Give close attention to size, 
genera! appearance, and space between letters, and guard against irregular movement. Keep the hand well up m front of the eyes and 
drive the pen lightly. Write a half page of the copy and then make a careful study of your work. Try to write each line better than 
the preceding. Three words should be written to the line. 

LESSON 87 



Drill 108 
A REVIEW 




$■ £ £■ 2 3- ^ ^ £ £ 



XX XX 

m ik m 





Work faithfully on every letter. Repeat the forms over and over until decided improvement can be seen 
parisons. Study length, breadth, curves and connections closely. 

Rate of speed to the minute: P, fifty; H, thirty-five; K, thirty-five; M. thirty-five: N, forty. 



Make frequent com- 



LESSON 88 
Drill 109 
A REVIEW 







^ fry- sr 

7h Ihfr & & W Ht- 



Rate of practice speed: Q, fifty-five; % forty-five; V, fifty-five; W, forty to the minute. 

Points to Observe — Capital Q is the enlarged form of figure 2. The last parts of U, V and W are shorter than the other parts 
:md the first strokes in 0 and V are exactly alike. In capital W, check the motion a little at the base line in the first main downward 
stroke, as this will aid in the construction of the last part. 



LESSON 89 
Drill 110 




Practice this compact oval as a beginning drill. Make it between two ruled lines, carry the pen lightly and see how many you 
van make in one row, with one dip of ink. 

Study and compare as you practice. Drill speed to the minute in the following capitals: X, thirty-five; Y, forty; Z, fifty. 
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Drill 111 






*Y 6 

-A^? y{& . 






REVIEW WORK 

At this point it would be a good plan to review all the essential work of the preceding lessons, 
spent in such practice. 

LESSON 90 
Drill 112 



From one to two weeks should be 




The upper part of j is 



Some authors make the loop of j and z shorter below the base than small v and g, but we make no distinction, 
small i. Small i should receive careful attention. 

LESSON 91 

SOMETHING MORE ABOUT SIZE 

In these lessons is presented a style of writing that is easily and rapidly executed, and though large enough to be perfectly legible, 
is small enough for general use. Examine the writing of the best business writers in the large mercantile centers and it will be seen that 
Una u true. 



It is a grave error to present for practice models larger than the students arc expected to employ in their ordinary writing. And 
t many professional penmen continue to present models not only two or three times larger than good business writing is expected to 
e, but forms that cannot possibly be executed at commercial speed. 

CAPITAL AND WORD PRACTICE AS MOVEMENT DRILLS 

In the following copies the capital and word practice is intended to encourage free movement, continuity in execution and better 
control of the writing muscles than has, perhaps been gained. The plan is to repeat the capital until it can be made at the spr-ed desig- 
nated, and to follow with word practice. In the word drills the value of a continuous movement must not be lost sight of and the pen 
should remain on the paper from the beginning to the ending of the small letters. In fact, all the copies should be treated as movement 
drills. Words ending m ing have been purposely selected and their value will not be questioned if they are rightly practiced. 

Drill 113 




The rate of speed for capital A is from seventy-five to eighty-five good letters to the minute, 
about fifteen a minute. 

LESSON 92 
Drill 114 



Practice speed for the word Ailing, 



&&&&&&&& &&& 




• 
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Practice the word Calling at fifteen or more a minute, and Chiming proportionately fast. 

LESSON 93 



Drill 115 




Open the lesson with a drill on capital O, making fully sixty to the minute, and write the word Oiling at the rate of fourteen to 
the minute. Watch position; watch movement. 

LESSON 94 
Drill 116 




Capital L, rightly practiced, is always an excellent movement drill. 

Questions you should be able to answer intelligently: Where and how does the beginning stroke start? How long is the upper 
loop, compared with the length of the letter? Is the downward stroke a straight, lino or a curve? Is the lower loop round or flat, and 
What part rests on the base line? Is the final stroke finished on or below the base line? 

Compare your work w itlt the copy in reference to these questions. Practice speed, sixty letters to the minute. Write the word 
Lanning with n very light motion at a speed not less than twelve to the minute. 



LESSON 95 
Drill 117 






Do not overlook the proportions of capital M. It should fill a square. Practice speed for M about forty to the minute, and of 
the word Milling, fourteen words a minute; a higher rate of speed may be applied by some students. 

LESSON 96 

Special Notice— Students who cannot use and apply the muscular movement fairly well, should return to the beginning lessons 
and review thern, studying carefully all the instructions regarding position, penholding and methods of developing movement. 

Drill 118 







Capital N should be made at the rate of fifty-five a minute. Practice speed for Nulling, fourteen or sixteen to the minute. 

LESSON 97 
Drill 119 
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Capital H should be made, at the rate of thirty-five or forty a minute, and the word Hauling about fifteen to the minute. 

LESSON 98 
Drill 120 




an oval and returning upward to the beginning point of the last part of the letter. Be sure to connect the parts with a loop! as shown 
in the copy. Drop the finishing part below the base line. 



LESSON 99 

Drill 121 




able to 



Practice capital P at the rate of fifty to sixty letters a minute— the word Pulling, twelve words a minute. Some pupils will be 
write the word at higher speed and still do good work. F y 



LESSON 100 



Be sure to fix in mind the image of the letter before attempting it. Study closely the proportions and the direction of every stroke. 
Make about fifty capital R's to the minute. J 

Do not forget that your advancement depends upon movement, and that movement depends much upon position. The body should 
be self-supporting, with the feet resting squarely on the floor, and should not crowd against the desk; the right arm should be well out 
from the side; the right hand well in front of the eyes; and the paper twelve or fourteen inches from the eyes. 

If the wrist or side of the hand rests on the paper, all motion coming from the muscles of the arm will stop at the wrist and it will 
be an impossibility to use muscular movement. Watch the wrist and the side of the hand closely. Remember that the propelling pouvr 
is above tin; elbow, in the upper arm and shoulder. 

Write line after line of the word Running with a light, quick motion, and compare with the copy frequently. 

Drill 122 




LESSON 101 

Drill 123 




. Turn to lesson fifty-four and practice and study capital S in accordance with the instructions. Enough time should be reserved 
to write at least one page of the word Swelling. 

LESSON 102 

Drill 124 

Students who cannot make good loop letters should make a special study of lesson thirty-two. 
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LESSON 103 
Drill 125 




As explained in a former lesson, capital Q is simply a large figure 2. It is a good movement drill. Practice it as such. 

In all your word practice a special effort should be made to space the letters evenly. Study your written lines with that in mind. 



LESSON 104 

Students should give particular attention to the appearance of their finished pages, making letters and words conform to spaces. 
The capitals should occupy only from two-thirds to three-fourths the distance between the ruled lines, assuming that they are about three- 
eights of an inch apart. 

From fifteen to twenty capitals should be made to a line. If the forms are well made, a page of capitals written in accordance 
with these suggestions will present a very pleasing appearance. 

The crossing of capital F at the top of the following page is above the center, and the final stroke at the crossing is small. In prac- 
tice, write the full word every time the capital is made. Do not let your practice work approach scribbling. Do the very best you can, 
not part of the time, but all the time. 

You aim before you shoot. You should study the instruction before you practice the drills. 



Drill 120 




LESSON 105 
Drill 127 




Always start capital I with an upward stroke from below the base line. The upper part should be about one-half the width o* 
the lower. The crossing of the beginning with the main downward stroke should be one space above the base line. Practice the de- 
tached capital as well as the word until there is an improvement in the movement and its application. 



LESSON 106 
Drill 128 




Practice and compare, and then practice again. Capital J is twice as wide above as below the base, and the lower part is a little 
shorter than the uppir part. Students who find the letter troublesome should review lessons forty-nine and fifty. 
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LESSON 107 

Drill 129 





Write a page of capital E's and another page of the words. 




LESSON 108 
Drill 130 




MAS 




Capital li was discussed at considerable length in lesson seventy-one, and students who have failed to master the letter should turn 
to that lesson for review. 

LESSON 109 
Drill 131 




Make your letters no larger than the copies. Write line after line of the detached capitals before writing the word. Rate of 
for practice, fifty to fifty-five capitals and fourteen words in a minute. 



LESSON 110 
Drill 132 




The first part of capital T should be no more than two-thirds the height of the entire letter. Give attention to the abrupt stop 
on the base line in the first part of the letter. Carry the last part up and over the first part in a graceful curve. Practice the word as 
well as the detached capital. 

LESSON 111 

Drill 133 




Capital W should be very closely studied. The tendency is to slant the last part too much, tipping it away from the first part. 
The upward stroke beginning the second part is a right curve, and the construction of the last part and the appearance of the entire let- 
ter are to a considerable extent dependent upon that line. 

In making the first part there should be a stop at the base line. This will aid very much in the construction of the last part of 
the letter. The last line in the letter, it will be noticed, is shorter than the two center strokes. It is unlikely that students who fail to 
study its construction closely will learn to make a good capital W. The rate should be between forty and fifty letters to a minute. Do 
not neglect the word practice. 

LESSON 112 

Drill 134 

The lost part of capital U is shorter than the first part. Study the letter until you have a good mental picture of it. Make U 
at the rate of forty-five to a minute, and do not neglect the word practice. 
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lesson m 

Drill 135 




An otherwise good capital V will be spoiled if the finishing line is too long. Notice its length. Study and practice should go hand 
in hand. Do not neglect either. 

CAUTION TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

The development of good business writing is dependent, first, upon proper clothing of the writing arm; second, upon a substan- 
tial desk or table of the right height; third, upon a good position at the desk; fourth, upon a relaxed condition of the writing muscles; fifth, 
upon the freedom of the wrist and the side of the hand from the paper; and sixth, upon concentration, determination, and constantly re- 
peated effort. 

Teachers who can not maintain enthusiasm throughout the writing period, and who do not realize the necessity of constantly 
repeated caution and admonitions, must never expect to secure flattering results. 

Teachers, see that your pupils are alert, watchful, and practicing under the most favorable conditions. Force upon the inner 
consciousness of every pupil the narmfulness of careless practice and the necessity for making every stroke count in the right direction. 

Students, do not vehemently assert that you are very anxious to become good penmen, and then abuse the opportunities within 
your reach. Learning to write well is not difficult to the earnest, careful, hard-working pupil; and with such, results almost immediately 
follow correct methods of practice. 

Finder movement and muscular movement are antagonistic, and the student who makes an effort to use muscular movement 
in the writing class only, need not hope for success. 

Home students, not having the advantage of the directing counsel of good teachers, should frequently review the beginning les- 
sons. 




Drill 136 




Practice the above copy in sections. Repeat capital I until the form is good when made rapidly, follow with several lines of the 
word am, and continue to practice each word in the copy until uniformity in spacing, height, and slant have been developed. Then 
write a page of the complete copy and criticise it. 

As simple as it looks, there is material for several hours' practice in this copy. 

LESSON 114 

Drill 137 




The same method of practice should be followed in this drill as in the preceding one. 

LESSON 115 
Drill 138 




Begin this lesson with your usual movement drills. 




First practice drill one hundred and thirty-eight in sections, word by word. Follow with a full page of the completed copy, and 
do not neglect to criticise results. Height, spacing and slant should receive special attention. 
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In the following lemons are given copies in line writing from which pages should be written. It may be easy for some students 
who cannot maintain uniform excellence throughout a page, to write one or two lines well. The object of your practice should be at- 
tractive work and commercial speed. To attain this end, study the appearance of the finished line and pace from time to Lp nmt 
always try to harmonize the writing with the space it occupies. ""isuea «ne ana page irom time to time, and 

LESSON 116 Drill 139 




Practice this copy as given. Write each word over and over, until the motion used is almost automatic and a marked improve- 
ment is shown in the general appearance. Then write a few lines of the drill complete, and study the appearance. nmrKea ""Prove 

LESSON 117 Drill 140 






a tP° not rest a momenfc unti! vou have fille d page with this copv; then judge the appearance as a whole 
than the copy. 

LESSON 118 Drill 141 



Do not write larger 





Make a few lines of capital D's before writing the line. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that position at the desk has much to do with the development of writing. Position refers to f<*t 
S^uSSSs^' ger8 ' PeD ' ^ PaPer lD PrCCt ^ ng leSSOnS en ° URh haS be ° n * ^^^^St 

LESSON 119 Drill 142 




• Uniformity may be hard to maintain in this copy. After writing a few lines pick out the faults and endeavor to correct them. 





Solid pages are wanted; not haphazard writing. 



LESSON 120 Drill 143 




LESSON 121 Drill 144 




Practice capital H as a movement drill a few minutes before writing the complete line 
Maintain equal distances, not only between letters, but between the words. 



LESSON 122 Drill 145 





LESSON 123 Drill 146 




LESSON 124 Drill 147 
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LESSON 125 Drill 148 





Drill 149 



a 



LESSON 126 Drill 150 




Practice capital O as a movement drill for a few minutes and then do your best on the entire copy. 

LESSON 127 Drill 151 




LESSON 128 
Drill 152 






This drill is difficult enough tc merit careful practice for a full writing period. It will be best first to practice capital Q as a move- 
ment drill. 



LESSON 129 Drill 153 




LESSON 130 Drill 154 




LESSON 131 Drill 155 




LESSON 132 Drill 156 





LESSON 133 Drill 157 



It is always a good plan, where time permits, to practice each capital at the beginning of the line as a drill. 
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LESSON 134 Drill 158 




Do not neglect the movement drills, although they are not specially mentioned in every lesson. 

LESSON 135 Drill 159 




LESSON 136 Drill 160 




Capital X is made with a figure six inverted, and a figure six right side up. Keep this in mind when making it. 

LESSON 137 Drill 161 




LESSON 138 Drill Uii' 




LESSON 139 Drill 163 




LESSON 140 Drill 1G4 




Work up to the complete copy by a systematic practice on the capitals and words separately. 



LESSON 141 Drill 165 





The author, in common with many teachers of business writing, has found the practice of combinations of capitals very helpful 
in developing accuracy and freedom. This is an excellent part of the course in which to introduce such drills, but tangled and difficult 
combinations should be avoided. b 



. Jsg one hundred sirty-five, if rightly practiced will force light movement and develop constructive ability. About twenty- 
two of this combination should be made to a minute. It will be profitable to devote a full session to it. 



LESSON 142 

Drills 166 and 167 



hfrt^nn^lfftoU? «*n? bi r at - ion fi, ° f Cfl , pi *w Tu mX minu f tes before Practicing the small letters. A perfect mastery of the following com- 
binations will help students in the work that follows. A few scattered lines will not meet the requirements. Write a full page. 
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LESSON 143 Drill 168 




Use uniform motion from beginning to end, and make about twenty-five a minute. 




LESSON 144 Drill 169 




This affords a good drill and a good test of accuracy in applying movement. The last downward stroke in capital H is a left curvt. 
is it not? Study the direction of the pen in making it, and then strike boldly. This will be a good drill to practice frequently at the be 
gmning of a lesson. 

•Drill 170 




Use your eyes, focus your mind upon your work, study and practice earnestly, and you will be phased with the results. 



LESSON 145 

Movement drills for a few minutes and then the following: 

Drill 171 







Practice the combination of capitals several times before making the small letters. Such repeated effort will be helpful. 

LESSON 146 
Drill 172 



Business Capitals 



By W. C. Henning. 




By F. B. Courtney, 
By W. R. Stoltc. 



By T. C. Whiteside. 




1 
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Bv M. A. Albin 




By G. S. Stephens 





~d & 











By L. D. Root 




By John O. Peterson 



A Page for Word Practice 



By W. C. Henning 






By P. L. Greenwood. 







By W. R. Stoke. 
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Recreation Exercises 



Studies in Arrangement by Francis B. Courtney 

oa aa Qf£. 

aa a^a^i aoio 






a 






aa 





a, 








' z^z 
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Business Forms 



By F. B. Courtney 
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By P. L. Greenwood 




Body Writing 

By W. C. Henning 
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By Francis B. Courtney 
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By W. R. Stolte 
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Palmer's Penmanship Budget 



By S. C. Bedinger 




































- 
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Combinations in Business Signatures 

Written by S. E. Bartow 
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Body Writing 

By Miss Mae E. Burke 



» 




By Fred Berlcmau 




Business Letters 



Bv S. E. Bart 



o w 
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By Miss Mae E. Burke 




By Fred Bcrkman 
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By E. C. Mills 




By R. H. Wade 
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By H. L. Darner 







By W. C. Brownfield 









By J. S. Lilly 
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Capital Letter Drills and Combinations in Business Signatures 



By S. E. Bartow 




\ 



Business Signatures 

By Mae E. Burke 
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By O. L. Rogers 




By J. A. Stryker 
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Model Letter 

By Mae E. Burke 
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Lessons in Ornamental Writing 



By Francis B. Courtney 



ORNAMENTAL writing as an accomplishment, if noth- 
ing more, is worth the attention of anyone who can 
appreciate the beautiful. The graceful curves, the 
harmony of lines, the delicate touch, and the dashy shade 
of the skilful penman, combine to make forms both pleasing 
and fascinating, and those who have a few leisure moments 
each day can find rare pleasure in the practice and attain- 
ment of this branch of penmanship. 

PREPARATION 

Good materials are absolutely necessary. Without them 
you can accomplish nothing. What do you need? Not an 
elaborate equipment; just some good paper, several oblique 
penholders, a box of fine pointed, flexible pens, some blot- 
ters and a good table of the right height. Any ordinary 
straight-back chair is good. 

Position demands your attention. The accompanying pho- 
tographic illustrations tell the whole story much better than 
it could be told in words. Study them very carefully. Ob- 
serve in illustration No. 1 the position of the chair, the 
posture of the body, the manner in which the feet are placed 
on the floor, the position of the head, and the arms on the 
<lcsk. In illustration No. 2 you will please note the relative 
position of the arms. The elbows, as shown by the illus- 
tration, are equally distant from the body. Keep the shoul- 
ders square, the head level, and your work directly in front 




Illustrating Position No. 1 



of you. Notice the position of the paper on the desk, and 
the manner of holding and adjusting the paper with the left 
hand. Stop right here until you thoroughly understand 
everything relating to position. 




At Work 
Illustrating Position No. 2 



HOW TO HOLD THE PEN 

The manner of holding the pen comes next. Don't begin 
work yet Let us study illustrations 3, 4 and 5 very carefully. 
No. 3 shows how the penholder is held between the second 
finger and the thumb. No. 4 shows the under part of the 
hand as it is when ready for action. No. 5 shows the rela- 
tive position of the fingers and how they are brought under 
the palm of the hand. There is but little difference between 
the appearance of the hand when holding the pen correctly, 
and when at rest with the fingers partly closed. Of course, 
it is understood that no two hands arc made alike, so you 
are not expected to make your hand look like those in the 
illustrations. But it is the general principles of correct pen- 
holding that you should study and apply. 

MOVEMENT 

Correct movement is the foundation of all penmanship 
skill. You must acquire it or any amount of time and effort 
you may devote to this work will be lost. Just plain muscu- 
lar movement is all we want, and we assume that you under- 
stand the meaning of the term. You must develop and 
store away a generous quantity. You must practise exercises 
•until the action of the arm is light, absolutely free, and 
under perfect control. Such action can be acquired only 
through a complete relaxation of all the muscles of the hand, 
arm and shoulders. Gripping the penholder severely pro- 
duces a rigid tension of the muscles, prevents freedom, light- 
ness of touch, and grace of movement. Do not attempt any 
of the shaded strokes until you can make the light strokes 
with perfect case. 
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Illustration No. 3 



No. 4 



No. 5 



Mr. Courtney's hand illustrating correct penholding 



THE SHADES 

The shaded strokes will doubtless cause you a great deal 
of trouble and discouragement, but by careful study and 
persistent effort you can accomplish the desired end. Your 
first tendency will be to make them slowly, and resultingly 
heavy and lifeless. You must overcome this at once. The 
shades require the same free action as the light lines. They 



are made with a lively, yet deliberate movement, a bold, 
springy pressure on the pen and a quick release without 
stopping or checking the motion. 

I would impress upon you the importance of the fore- 
going instructions, and ask you in your own interests to ob- 
serve them carefully in all your practice. Applying the foun- 
dation principles as outlined above is the only way that any- 
one has ever attained a high degree of skill in penmanship. 
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The over and under shades embodying the principles of all shaded strokes 
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Words Showing the Round JStyle of Small Letters Applied to Ornamental Writing 

By Francis B. Courtney 




Cardwriting Signatures 

By S. E. Bartow 
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By H. L. Darner 
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By W. C. Henning 
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By Fred S. Heath 



By G. R. Newberry 



Lessons in Text Lettering 



By S. E. Bartow 

Lesson Number One 



BY learning a few styles of simple, practical, and rapid 
broad-pen letters, such as given in this series, you will 
be enabled to add quite a few dollars to your income 
by diploma rilling, plain engrossing, etc. Provide yourself 
with some good heavy paper or cardboard, PALMER 
METHOD LETTERING PENS (Nos. 1 and 2 are recom- 
mended as the best size for general work), and black India 
ink. Higgins' Waterproof Drawing Ink is used by many. 
Stick India ink ground to the proper blackness is also very 
good. 

The accompanying diagram will show you the position of 
the pen in relation to the strokes. The photograph shows 
position of the hands and paper. Study these carefully. The 




The Pen and the Stroke 




ILLUSTRATING THE PROCESS OF LETTERING 



penholder ^ is held more nearly perpendicular than in ordi- 
nary writing. That will enable you to make a sharp be- 
ginning stroke. 

Fn this first lesson are given all the principal strokes and 



principles used in the German text. Master these and all 
subsequent lessons will be comparatively easy. In learning 
the strokes you will also learn to handle the pen, which is 
most important at this time. 



KKUU ssss 




mi mi mi utt mi tm 





Lesson Number Two 



FOR this lesson we have for study and practice the com- 
plete alphabet, upper and lower case of German text. 
This is the most popular, most graceful, and most used 
for diploma filling, of all broad -pen lettering. The styles 
given are not as ornate as can be made, but they were de- 
signed for rapidity and utility with just enough ornament to 
relieve them of stiffness. You will notice that the necessary 
retouching with a fine pen has been reduced to the minimum, 
making a high rate of speed possible. It will pay you to in- 
clude this alphabet in your repertory, and if your engrossing 
is limited to diploma filling you will need no other*. 

If you are practising on unruled paper or board, it is almost 
necessary to have a drawing board and T-square. For the 
beginner it is a good plan to indicate with a pencil the forms 
of the letters and spacing. While only the steel lettering pen 
was mentioned in the first lesson, the more experienced of 
our readers no doubt noticed that in the diagram "The Pen 



and the Stroke" given with that lesson, a quill pen was 
shown. While the quill, properly cut, is undoubtedly superior 
to all other pens, in our opinion it should not be used by a 
beginner until all the strokes and the manipulation of the pen 
are mastered. The principal objection to a quill pen for 
diploma work is the care and the recutting necessary to keep 
it in proper condition. This consumes considerable time. 
The steel pen is always ready. 

When you have learned to use a steel pen, and wish to 
try the quill, you must first learn the art of cutting it prop- 
erly. First, cut the quill to a sharp point, like an ordinary 
writing pen. Then lay-' the underside on a smooth, solid 
surface, and cut the end off on a slight slant. A study of the 
steel pen would, no doubt, enable you to get the proper slant. 
When an extra broad letter is desired, a pine shingle, cut to 
the proper width makes a fine pen. 

(Illustration on next page) 
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Illustration for Lesson Number Two 




V>XT$t 

Lesson Number Three 



THE Old English alphabet given in this lesson is at once 
the most beautiful and popular of all broad-pen letters 
when artistic appearance and dignity are desired. 
To those who arc accustomed to Old English carefully 
drawn and laboriously finished, the style given herewith may 
seem crude and incomplete, but, following the original plan 
to make all alphabets in this series practical and usable, all 
K lines which have to be drawn in with T-square or free-hand, 
liave as far as possible been omitted. In doing this much time 
v is saved and we still have an attractive letter for diploma 
work and plain engrossing. 



Draw head and base line with pencil, using drawing board 
and T-square. With pencil rule vertical lines as a guide for 
your strokes. 

Make the principal strokes with a broad-pen. After letting 
the ink dry take a ruling pen and put in fine lines in A, M, 
and N. All other fine and connecting lines may be drawn in 
free-hand with a fine pen. 

If any of your broad strokes arc ragged or off slant, smooth 
and straighten them with a ruling pen and T-square. This is 
not advisable in diploma work, as it requires too much time. 
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Lesson Number Four 

THE first alphabet given below is popularly known as to, and the principal strokes practised faithfully, you should 

"Engrossers' Text." It is a composite alphabet. The have little trouble in mastering the letter forms. There is 

capitals are Round Hand and the lower case letters are not much to be said regarding the forms; that is largely 

similar to the German text. The combination has been made imitation. 

popular by engrossing artists who have used it extensively Try to have your letters uniform in width, except M, W, 

for some years for body engrossing in place of Engravers' O and Q, which are a trifle wider than the other letters. 

Script. A smaller pen is better for this style of lettering. Your letters should be vertical. Light vertical pencil lines 

Watch the start and finish of your strokes carefully. drawn the length of the page will act as a guide. 

You are no doubt convinced by this time that to make The straight line, block letter probably requires less skill 

sharp, smooth strokes the pen must be held at just the right than any yet given. About the only things needing care 

angle, and must be kept in that position. ^ are uniform width of letters and spacing between the letters. 

If the rules given in lesson number one are strictly adhered The T-square and ruling pen will do the rest. 

c>lcinnu cKtmo. °tbtrmk Cos 

FBCDEFGH/JHL MN 
DP/JFS TU VW WXyZ / 

BbcdBfghi/filmnnpqrBfu viuxyz 

rfBEIJEFEHIJKL MNUPLJI^ 

STUYWXYZ PBlmBrMdhmL 
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Lesson Number Five 



REFERENCE was made some time ago to the importance 
of the scrap-book to those who expect to excel in the 
art of lettering. This scrap-book should contain the 
greatest possible variety of styles of lettering, and should 
be kept up-to-date as styles are constanly changing. 

Mr. Harry L. Gage in a recent number of the Inland 
Printer says: "The inspiration of 'the other fellow's work' 
is never to be denied, be it by favorable or unfavorable con- 
trast with our own. Though a critical few would damn 
with the suspicion of plagiarism the man who goes too fre- 
quently to his scrap-book, no moral law will make him cease 
to avail himself of the stimulus that comes with the inti- 
mate study of any good work. It is not thievery to be stirred 
into action by another man's skillful expression of his 



ideas. Nor is it piracy to be a frank imitator of a style that 
is good." 

Hence the scrap-book — the "wee nippy" of mental stimu- 
lant for the letterer and designer. 

It is a very difficult task to originate a letter, and as imita- 
tion is not considered piracy, we are frank in confessing the 
style given in this article is not entirely original with us. It 
has for its theme the beautiful Italian style now in great favor, 
but the broad-pen treatment makes it practical and rapid for 
certain kinds of display card work. It is what would be 
termed a rough-and-ready style, but with careful attention 
to spacing, strength and general appearance, it is quite ef- 
fective. Below is a card showing the practical application 
of the style. Skill comes only from practice. 




Lessons in Text Lettering 



By W. E. Dennis 
Lesson Number One 



TO do text lettering well, and rapidly at the same time, 
requires considerable practice, but it seems as though 
anyone who has the fine perception of form and skilful 
touch requisite to an artistic writer could also become a good 
text letterer. The things necessary are good models, and a 
few hints as to how to go about it. 

MATERIALS 

Soennecken pens, turkey quills and reeds are used. The 
best is that which you can use best. Most engravers use 
the Soennecken pen, probably because it is easier to obtain. 

India ink is generally preferred, although Chinese ink is 
about as good and some prefer it. Japan ink (Walkden's or 
Arnold s) is also good. 

The Old English is one of the most beautiful and useful 



ot all alphabets, and, no doubt, one of the most difficult. 
The practical way to make it is simply to indicate with 
pencil or locate the letters, then with the broad pen or quill, 
corresponding in width to the letter, clip them out at one 
stroke, putting on the spurs usually with a narrower pen. As 
much retouching and trimming may be done afterwards as 
is desirable. 

J n this alphabet each letter was penciled out very care- 
fully, then with a broad quill pen the letters were made in 
ink. After that considerable time was spent in lining up 
and retouching where there appeared any chance for im- 
provement; Iast, ? all the flourishes were put in as an em- 
bellishment. This mode of procedure is not a practical way 
to do Old English, but still it may be well enough to 
practise, to train the eye and get as good a conception as 
possible of the letter. 
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Lesson Number Two 
German Text 



ANOTHER beautiful alphabet is German text, not quite 
so legible and dignified as Old English, but very rapid 
of execution and especially valuable for diploma fill- 
ing, etc. It is less mechanical than Old English from the 
fact that it is made up almost entirely of curves, whereas 
Old English has more angles and straight lines, but the pen 
manipulation is much the same, and if a person can make 
Old English he can soon learn to make German text, or 
vice versa. It is a question as to which is the more difficult; 
one seems about as much so as the other, although German 
text can be done with the greater speed. Grace seems to be 
the characteristic feature of German text, and in order to 
get the leading quality it is highly important to be as off- 
hand as possible in making it. As in offhand script writing, 
a certain freedom seems necessary in its execution, and a 
labored effort reveals itself at once in the work. 



A clear conception of the letter, as in Old English, is of 
great importance, for the hand will try to make what the 
fancy dictates, therefore study the letter, learn it thoroughly 
and train the eye to be so critical that it will at once detect 
any fault made by the hand, then practice, and practice only, 

will do the rest. 

In this alphabet the aim was to produce graceful models, 
but do not be satisfied with the study of just one alphabet. 
Study all the good forms you can get hold of, ever remem- 
bering there are more than just one particular way to make 
a letter, also that no alphabet can be said to be absolutely 
perfect and beyond criticism. 

In the next lesson a more rapid and practical style ol 
Old English and German text will be given, something where 
less attention is paid to finish but more to speed and utility. 
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Lesson Number Three 



Rapid Old English and German Text 



IN these Old English and German text alphabets we have 
something much less elegant in form and finish than those 
given in a preceding lesson, but far more profitable to 
those who consider lettering from a remunerative standpoint 
These alphabets were probably done in less than one-twen- 
tieth of the time consumed in making the first ones; there- 
fore, as few people are so critical as to notice everv little 
fault they will have to take their place ahead of the elab- 
orate ones when it comes down to getting money out of the 
game. 

In these specimens of practical work the object was not 
to show how beautifully the letters could be made, but how 
rapidly, consequently all unnecessary work was left out 
Every letter was made without sketching in pencil, retouch- 
ing or going over in any way, a fine pen being used only 
where hair lines appear in the Old English capitals. All 
the small letters were made with the quill entirely. So it is 
easily seen that the work was done in a very short time. 
Of course, it could be greatly improved by lining up and 
retouching with a fine pointed pen, but all this takes time. 
Much of the diploma filling and general lettering of engrossers 
has to be run right off without even taking time to lay it out 
in pencil, the same as in these specimens, which serve to 
show the kind of work that pays. Therefore, let us emphasize 
the importance of speed, but do not try to get speed first. 



r— i — 



Aim to get quality first and rapidity will come afterward. 
It will be a good plan to study and practise well on the 

first alphabets, getting all the 
forms well fixed in mind. 
Learn to handle the quill or 
pen skilfully, then see what 
you can do in rushing things 
off a little faster. 



DIAGRAM OF LETTERS SHOWING 
PRINCIPLES 

In order that the student in 
lettering may get a clear con- 
ception of the small letters 
in Old English, it will be 
well to study carefully this 
diagram and note how all the 
letters are made up from a 
few principles. This rule 
holds true with all alphabets. 
When it is seen on just what 
principles the letter is con- 
structed it then becomes easy 
to master the form. 
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Lesson Number Four 
German Round Hand 



AN indispensable letter to the engrossing artist is that 
known as German Round Hand. It can be made with 
great rapidity, is easy to read, and serves admirably for 
body text, where a great deal of solid reading matter is to 
go within a small space. It can be made so compact as to 
require much less room than engravers' script, is much easier 
to execute, and if anything, even more rapid than the latter. 
It is used a great deal by illuminators where a start letter is 
richly illuminated, and the rest of the page lettered in this 
very practical style of text. 

Not much trouble will be found in handling this letter after 
Old English and German text have been mastered, for it is 
really made up principally from those two alphabets— a sort 
of mongrel type, but a very useful one nevertheless, and any- 



body who desires to do engrossing should learn to run off this 
letter in a neat way, with as much speed as possible. 

The style where the letters are connected with a hair line 
is more difficult, and it is well in this particular to rule ver- 
tical lines in pencil as a guide, especially with beginners. This 
connected text will be found useful where it is necessary to 
fill considerable space — where it is desirable to stretch a line 
out pretty well, or to make a contrast in the work. The double 
line lettering is done with a two-pointed Soenneckcn pen, 
which is also used sometimes for German text, and is useful 
to penmen and engrossers who have to turn off rapid work. 

Students will find this style of text lettering a very satis- 
factory one to practise and will soon understand why it can 
be done so rapidly. It is used for body text by engrossers 
more than any other. 
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Lesson Number Five 



IN this lesson are given some specimens for speed work. 
So important is speed in practical pen work that it cannot 
be emphasized too much. If you want to make money out 
of pen work, you must be quick at it, for it is very rare 
indeed that a patron can be found who is willing to pay a 
penman for a lot of time spent in finishing and truing up 
work, which is really only seen by the critic and lost entirely 
to the eye of the general public. The work that sells is the 
catchy effective kind which can be knocked right off at a 
reasonable cost. For that reason let the student who is look- 
ing for dollars in pen work fasten on to those styles of let- 
tering that can be handled quickly and at the same time make 
a good show. 

in the specimen "Cedar Rapids Business College," etc., 
everything is done on the quick order. The main line can be 
lettered in a few minutes, being one-stroke letters, and "Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa," is also quickly done. Another few minutes 



would be enough for the flourishing. Now the person who 
usually pays for such work imagines it is done very slowly, 
never dreaming for a moment that it is dashed right off, con- 
sequently he does not, as a general thing, object to paying a 
fair price for it. A piece of intricate lettering where hours 
are spent on the elaboration of the work, would not, as a rule, 
be appreciated enough for the pen artist to feel safe in charg- 
ing for the full value of his time. But if he is working for 
fun, then that is another thing. Let him while away hours in 
finishing up something to gratify his fancy, remembering that 
the pay for such consists in the pleasure he is getting out of it. 

In the next lesson will be given work more elaborate for 
those who wish to do something more than mere text letter- 
ing. Practise well on these exercises and get them down fine. 
Study form and arrangement so that you can run things off 
impromptu, as the greater part of all commercial art work 
has to be done, in order to make it profitable. 
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Lesson Number Six — Display Work 



WE present herewith a head-line in Old English, together 
with a little rustic lettering, German text and offhand 
script, for practice in laying out work. 
The first thing is to get a good compound curve in pencil 
for the heading with a pair of dividers, shifting them until 
in proper position for making the required curve. Now lay 
out the lettering in pencil, taking special care about the spac- 
ing; and a word in regard to spacing will not here come in 
amiss. Spacing is one of the most important things in letter- 
ing, for no matter how perfect the letters are made, if the 
spacing is poor the effect will not be pleasing. Spacing is 
determined by the eye and not by measurements. The idea 
is not to make the letters exactly the same distance apart by 
measuring, but to get them so that they look the same distance 
apart, and the same may be said in reference to uniformity in 
height and size of letters, for certain ones will bear making 
a little higher and larger than others and yet in effect they 
will appear uniform. Artists say, "Draw objects not as they 
are, but as you see them" So in lettering, do not be so par- 
ticular to have the characters all so exact in size and an equal 



distance apart, as to get an arrangement that is uniform and 
harmonious as a whole,— that is pleasing to the eye, whether 
exact in measurements or not. 

The head-line in this specimen, after being sketched in 
pencil, was put in with a broad quill pen and then lined up 
with a T-square, thereby getting perfectly vertical letters with 
smooth outlines, and what other retouching would improve 
the general appearance was then added. 

In the line "Cedar Rapids" will be found a very rapid, easy 
and effective letter, although the tint, darkened at the top, 
can be done with a brush much more easily and rapidly than 
by stippling, when not intended for a line cut. Sketch the 
letters very freely in pencil, and with a stub pen make the 
outline, getting as much of a rustic effect as possible, then 
with a brush and diluted India ink, a few minutes' work will 
complete the letter, which blends in beautifully with text 
lettering and offhand penmanship. Next comes "Iowa" and 
the line of offhand shaded script, and last of all the flourish- 
irg, which is really the most difficult part. 
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By S. E. Bartow 




Old English Text 

By F. VV. Martin 
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German Text 



By F. W. Martin 
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By F. \V. Martin 
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By F. A. Curtis 
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By G. W. Wallace 

Showing the effect of different ornamentation of the letters of the Alphabet 
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Two Practical Styles of Lettering 

By E. L. Brown 
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Rustic Alphabet by E. L. Brown 



Engrossers' Script 

By Joseph Galterio 



Lesson Number One 



IN taking up the study and practice of engrossers' script it 
will be necessary for you to provide yourself with the 
proper material. Procure a good quality of paper or card- 
I>oard, black India ink, Palmer Method Artistic Pens, and an 
oblique penholder. It would be a good plan for you to pro- 
vide yourself with a drawing board and T-square for use in 
ruling your paper, to obtain uniformity in height and slant. 



FORMATION OF LETTERS FROM THE RADICAL "I 

The regular slant of the script is indicated by Illustration I, 
which is obtained by dividing the top side of the square into 
four parts. Then the line B which gives the slant results 
from uniting or connecting the angle C with a point three- 
quarters of the distance to the right on line B. 

Illustration 2 indicates the pressure or thickness, which 
must always be kept uniform. 

Illustration 3 shows the diminishing shade as indicated by 
X and the beginning shade as shown by O. 

Illustration 4 shows how U and N are formed. 

Illustration 5 indicates the length of P, which extends one- 
quarter above the top line or one-quarter of the line B (as 



shown in the square), and is extended below the line almost 
the length of the line B. 

Illustration 6 shows the height of L, which is obtained by 
extending an equal distance above the top line. 

Illustration 7 indicates the height of T, which is one-quarter 
shorter than the L. 

Illustrations 8, 9 and 10 show the uniting or connecting 
part of the elements. The fine line begins in the middle of the 
element as shown in Illustration 8. In Illustration 9 the fine 
line ends in the middle of the element. 

Illustration 11 indicates the distance between the two ele- 
ments. 

Illustration 12 shows the formation of the M. Notice where 
the fine line begins. 

Illustration 13 shows the formation of the letter P. The 
line line starts at one-quarter of the distance from the base 
line. 

Illustration 14 indicates the uniting part of the letter U 
with N and its distance or spacing (see Illustration 11). 

Illustration 15 shows the spacing between M and N, which 
is equal to three-quarters of the line B shown in the square. 
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Lesson Number Two 



Formation of Letters from the O Principle 



1 ^ IGURE 0 shows the slant of the script. 

Figure I indicates the formation of the letter O. The 
distance between the two curves which form the O, cor- 
responds to one-third of the line B shown in the diagram. 

Figure II indiates the curve from which the letter S is 
formed. 

Figure III shows the complete letter S. The beginning 
stroke extends one-third above the normal height of letters 
and the down-stroke separates from it slightly above the one- 
space or usual height. If the curve of the S is continued 
around to the left, it forms the letter O as shown by the 
dotted line. 

Figure IV indicates the formation of the letter A, which is 
obtained by connecting the two basic letters O and I, whose 
width corresponds to one-half the length of the line B. 

Figure V shows the formation of the letters D and G, 
which are obtained by extending A the entire length of B 
above and below the lines. 



o 
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Figure VI indicates the connection of V, which begins one- 
quarter of the distance below the top line. 

Figure VII shows where the top part of C ends. 

Figure VIII indicates the formation of the letter J, which 
is obtained by connecting the letters S and C. 

Figure IX shows the connection of the letters O and C, 
whose distance corresponds to one-half the length of the line 
B shown in the diagram. 

Figure X indicates the connection of the letters O 
and S. 

Figure XI shows the formation of E, which is obtained 
by continuing the upper curve of the letter C. The down- 
stroke must touch the E in the middle. 

Figure XII indicates the connection of E with R. 

Figure XIII shows the formation of one entire word and 
the spacing between letters. 

Much study as well as practice is necessary to master this 
style of script. Isn't it worth while? 
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Lesson Number Three 



IT might be well for those who are following these articles, 
thoroughly to review Articles 1 and 2 before beginning 
work on this third plate, as all of the letters and words 
given are based upon the principles and strokes given in 
previous articles. Notice that the letters are given singly 
and in groups; try the single letter first and follow this by 
grouping them. This will teach you spacing which must now 

(Illustration on next page.) 



claim considerable attention. _ Rule your paper with light pen- 
cil lines (as in previous articles), and indicate slant in the 
same manner. Keep your ink in good condition and wipe the 
pen frequently. Patience and perseverance are the qualities 
which, in this as in any other line, will crown your efforts 
with success. Let us paraphrase a great Frenchman and say 
— Review ! And again Review ! And ever Review ! 
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Illustration* for Lesson Number Three 
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Lesson Number Four 



FORMATION and application of loop letters I, g, b, h 
and k. 

The letters in this article will bear much study and 
practice. Loops either above or below the base line are 
prominent on a page and must be made uniform in height 
and width. 

P'ig. I shows height, form and proportion of the loop, and 
is the same in all upper loop letters. The two curves which 
form the loop, if continued, would form an ellipse. The fine 
line of the loop ends in the middle of the stem. 

Fig. II shows the length of the lower loop. The fine line 
should also end in the middle of the stem. 

Fig. Ill shows the completed h and g. Notice that the last 
part of h is the same as the last part of n, and the first part 
of g is an oval. 



Fig. IV shows the finished L 

Fig. V shows the connection of the hlk and hbk. 

Fig. VI shows the formation of k from the h by adding' 
the curved stroke and finishing with a dot. The last part of 
k, however, should be somewhat shorter than the regular h. 

Fig. VII indicates combination and spacing of lb. 

Fig. VIII shows combination of live g's. Try for unifor- 
mity in spacing, length and width of loops. 

Fig. IX you will find "geometrically" a very difficult word 
to write, but will be a splendid drill in spacing and general 
arrangement. 

Parallel pencil lines as a guide for slant, and a careful 
pencil sketch of the letters and words are absolutely necessary 
for beginners. 

Success is the reward of patient effort. 



(Illustration on next page.) 



Lesson Number Five 



FIG. 1 shows a group of small y's, which are made by 
connecting the element x which forms the letter v, with 
the letter j. 
In Fig. 2 we have the i and j connected. 
Fig. 3 shows the combination of y, g and z. 
Fig. 4 shows the small y joined to three different styles 
of z. N. B. — When a word is written having two z's coming 
together, it is advisable to use the middle style. 

Fig. 5 gives the upper and lower loop letters, which must 
always be uniform. 



Fig. 6 shows the connection of all the letters which are 
made from the i principle. 
Fig. 7 shows the union of letters from the oi principle. 
Fig. 8 shows the complete alphabet. 

Fig. 9 shows the spacing between the words that 
compose sentences or phrases. The distance left between 
the words must be equal to the space occupied by a single 
letter. 

The determined student will again and again review prior 
lessons. 



(Illustration on next page.) 
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Illustration for Lesson Number Four 
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Illustration* for Lesson Number Five 
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Lesson Number Six 

THIS article gives an idea of how engrossers' script We would also recommend that this sermonette by Abra- 

should look when all of the rules regarding strokes, ham Lincoln be written and rewritten often enough that not 

shading, spacing between letters and words, slant and only the forms of the letters and everything else which may 

height of letters, are strictly adhered to. It might be well add to its artistic appearance— but that the sentiment also — 

for those who are studying these models to give this a may be absorbed, 

trial, having these things in mind. Persistency is bound to win ! 




Lesson Number Seven 



Formation and Analogy of the Capitals 

THE curves composing all capital letters, if continued, part of the ellipse, then the capital is well made. The student 
around, must form an ellipse as indicated by the dotted must carefully observe the above rules and continuously 
lines. When all the curves which form the capital are repeat them in practise to succeed in obtaining best results. 
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Capital Letters for Practice 




The Complete Engraver's Script Alphabet 



Lessons in Engrossing 

By E. L. Brown 



THIS is quite an important lesson, as it shows the lay-off 
of a set of resolutions. Attention is called to the dia- 
gram showing how the double-curved heading is made. 
First rule the center line, then place the compasses on the 
center point and rule lines for heading. The center point at 
the top can easily be located after a few trials. 

Lettering on a curve is more difficult than on a straight 
line, and beginners will find guide lines helpful in making the 
letters uniformly vertical. 

The words "Bricklayers' Union" may first be penciled with 
special attention to spacing, form, etc., and then written with 
a No. 1 Socnnecken pen. Large lettering like this line is 
usually "ruled up" in order to give the letters sharp, clean 
edges and render them exactly vertical. This line is unfin- 
ished that the student may see the effect of the letters after 
the edges are ruled. Small lettering like that following the 
word "Whereas" is not usually "ruled up," so even more care 



is necessary in writing than on the large lettering, where many 
inaccuracies are remedied by mechanical means. The words 
"Whereas" and "Figures" were retouched with a common pen. 

The original drawing for this lesson is eleven and one- 
half inches from left to right and twelve inches from top to 
bottom. Remember that this is only a part of a set of reso- 
lutions — the most difficult part for beginners, and we hope 
our young penmen friends will find some useful points in 
this lesson worthy of critical attention. 

Having referred to "ruled up" lettering above we will ex- 
plain our meaning more fully for the benefit of the young 
penmen not familiar with such matters. 

Tack the sheet on the drawing hoard, having the edge of 
the T-square parallel with the center line of the design, and 
draw the ruling pen along the edge of each letter, keeping a 
sharp lookout for accuracy in spacing, width, etc. 
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RESOLUTION WORK. The most difficult part for the 
beginner in engrossing the "lay-off" in pencil, which 
gives the approximate space the wording will occupy, 
with the size and stvle of lettering for prominent words and 
lines, roughly suggested. In the diagram we have suggested 
an Old English letter for heading, also for the man s name, 
the balance of text being in Engrossers' script. The original 



copy will be executed on a sheet about 15x17. Make a double 
curve for the heading with dividers, placing the point on the 
center line at the place indicated. 

The completed design will be given in the next lesson. 
In the meantime sec what you can do with the "lay-off/' 
following our suggestions. 
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YOUR design should not be smaller than 10x12 on paper 
or cardboard about 15x17. Lay off as directed in the 
previous lesson, to get all parts properly spaced. When 
this is done, pencil in detail the lettering and decorative 
initial. It is necessary for beginners to make a careful pencil 
drawing, but the experienced engrosser will simply put on a 
few lines to find the exact space the lettering will occupy, then 
proceed to write the Old English with a broad pen, depend- 
ing on the eye for regular spacing and well-formed letters. 

After the letters are finished carefully in pen and ink, they 
can be shaded with brush and color with good effect. The 



modern engrosser must be a colorist as well as penman. 

An outfit for brush shading need not be elaborate. Half 
a pan each of lamp black and Payne's Gray, two brushes 
numbers 5 and 6, and some saucers for mixing color. Be- 
ginners should practice on plain washes, aiming for clean, 
transparent tones. Lay off spaces from two to three inches 
square and fill your brush with color. Begin at the top and 
let the color follow the brush freely. Do not try to use 
little color; if you do your results will be unsatisfactory. 
Use plenty of color and work quickly. Practice and experi- 
ence will supply what instructions will not. 
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Album Resolutions 
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ALBUM form for engrossed resolutions is quite popular 
nowadays. The size of pages varies, but the most 
common size is 7x10. Flexible leather is desirable on 
the best work, while heavy pebbled paper or sheepskin tied 
with narrow ribbon can be used on the lower-priced albums. 

As a rule, the title page is most elaborate, containing the 
name of the societv, date, and sometimes the words Reso- 
lutions Adopted by" preceding the name of the order. 

First pencil roughly the initial "S" and decoration then 
space the lettering. All the curves were made free hand. 
Beginners will be more successful by penciling each letter 
quite accurately before adding the ink, but the experienced 
workman usually stumps the letters with a broad pen first, 
then rules up the edges with a T-square and ruling pen. 



WATER-COLOR TINTING 

Two brushes, Nos. 5 and 6, and a pan of lampblack will 
serve to tint this album, but for illuminating work a full 
assortment of colors is necessary. Water-color work on 
engrossed resolutions saves much time and adds greatly to 
the general effect. The same softness and delicacy of tone 
cannot be obtained with pen lines. 

The various tones are obtained by mixing the color thick 
for the darkest tones, adding more water for the lighter 
values. Use the color freely to obtain transparency. § 

Aiter the tinting is completed add the flourishing, using a 
quick movement. We prefer a flexible pen m an oblique 
holder for this style of flourishing, making all the strokes 
from right to left. 
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ALBUM PAGE TWO 



THIS page is pleasing in effect, as it is not overloaded 
with flourishes and ornaments. Next to the title or 
first page this is the most elaborate, and it will afford 
much study and careful practice. 

Sketch in the initial "W" and scroll work, first giving spe- 
cial attention to the form. See that your lines are full of 
grace and symmetry. After completing the word "Whereas," 
roughly pencil the rest of the wording on the page, including 
the name "John P. Murray." Next pencil in detail and add 
water-proof ink. The wash work should be finished before 
the script is written. For the tinting follow the directions 
given in the last lesson. Whatever colors or tints arc used 



on the first page should be used on all the following pages. 

The knack of color work is difficult to acquire, especially 
from printed instructions. However, it must be understood 
in the beginning that color must be handled quickly for 
satisfactory results. Most failures result from using too 
little color in the brush. 

Study the values very carefully, aiming to bring out the 
different parts by strong contrast of light and dark tones. 
Two or three washes may be necessary to obtain the desired 
tone for the background of "W" around the upper part of 
the letter. However, never add the second wash until the 
first is perfectlv drv. 
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ALBUM PAGE THREE 



PROCEED to lay off this page about the same as pre- 
™A^words are uniform in style and decora- 
tion we regard the result as more pleasing, Beginner,, must 
guard St overloading their desips with /eeorafon 
8 F rst sketch the word "Whereas," then rule hues tor script 
which should be penciled roughly to find the approximate 
space it will occupy. 



Outline scroll work and finish the words Whereas and 
"Resolved" very carefully, aiming for correct form and 
sp-icing Follow with the wash drawing, then the script, lne 
script must be uniform in shading, height, slope, etc. See 
that your ink flows freely, is black in the shades, and has a 
fine mellow hair line. Don't hurry. Be careful and pa.ns- 
taking and you will succeed. 
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ALBUM P. 

THE paper for an album is so 'folded that the text comes 
on the right-hand page, and if your album contains 
four pages of pen work it necessarily has four blank 
pages. An album 7x10 in size is cut into sheets 14x10, and 
folded. Lay ofF the entire page roughly, giving the decora- 
tive scrolls careful attention. When you have memorized 
this style of scroll work you will be able to obtain the 
desired effect quickly with little effort. Copy from the best 
models first, but later depend upon the resources of your 
brain for your designs. 

Ink the letters and outline the scroll work with water-proof 
India ink. and always put on the washes before writing the 



\GE FOUR 

script. See that your script is uniform in color— aim for 
regular height, spacing and slope. 

In the next page is the word "Committee" lettered in Old 
English followed by members' names. As a rule, the names 
are written by the engrosser, but sometimes the members 
of the committee write their names or have their signatures 
added in facsimile. For covers cut a sheet of sheepskin so 
it will project about one-fourth of an inch by the edges of 
the pages. 

Punch three holes through the center of the album. Start 
the ribbon in the center hole on the back of the album. The 
bow should come on the back. 
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By P. W. Costello 
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By S. E. Bartow 
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By J. A. Galtcrio By Ernest W. Bogcrt 
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By Ernest \Y. Bogert 
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Display Script 

A tew helpful hints with illustrations hy R L. Brown 




WE show herewith a sample of script which is very the style and size of the lettering, then finish in detail before 

attractive for head-lines, window signs, etc. Study applying the ink. In the finished product, your lines should 

the character of letters carefully. Make a rough be smooth and strong, the spacing and the width of the shades 

pencil sketch first, as shown in the copy, simply suggesting regular. The size of the original design is 15x 5 s /£ inches. 




Pencil sketch 




Finished script 
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Display Script 



By E. L. 

THE script of the copy is after the Spencerian style. 
The two capitals D and C will demand careful atten- 
tion, owing to the large size and heavy shades. The 
size of the original is 7^x12^4 inches. The script lines run 
diagonally across the page. Rule lines for the height of let- 
ters about seven-eighths of an inch between the lines at the 
widest point and three-quarters of an inch at the narrowest 



Brown 

part. The large ovals and heavy shades are the main features 
of the capitals and require special attention. In inking, draw 
the pen toward the body, aiming for smooth lines. The 
shading, slope and spacing must be uniform. 

Script is used very effectively for advertising cuts, title 
pages, headings, etc., therefore is an interesting and profitable 
study. 




HEADINGS for papers or magazines, as a rule, should 
be plain, uniform in depth or height of lettering, etc. 
The style of script herewith shown is unique and 
attractive and always makes printable plates. First pencil 
the words very carefully, aiming for uniform size, slope 
and spacing. When the pencil work is finished, ink over 
the lines, using India ink and a Gillott No. 170 pen. Always 



draw the pen toward the body and see that your lines are 
smooth and strong. Fine lines will not produce satisf actor)' 
printing plates, and the student must keep this fact con- 
stantly in mind, especially in preparing copy for photo-en- 
graving. Allow not less than one-third to one-half reduction 
in making drawings for reproduction. The copy for this 
lesson was reduced about one-half in engraving. 




Off-Hand Flourishing 
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By E. L. Brown 
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By F. B. Courtney 
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By E. L. Click 
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By W. E. Dennis 
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Monogram of All the Alphabet Designed and Engraved by C. Demengeot, of Paris/ France, Engraver 

to the French Government. From the Collection of D. Beauchamp. 
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Blackboard Decoration 



By J. A. Savage 




By Francis B. Courtney 




By A. H. Hinman 
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Original Pen Portrait Design and Lettering by S. E. Bartow 
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Cover Design 

By J. W. Swank 



Newspaper Illustration 

A Course of Lessons 



By GRANT W. WALLACE 



FOREWORD— If any apology were needed for entering 
upon this course of lessons for the benefit ot aspiring 
pen-and-ink artists, it may readily be found in the ever- 
increasing demand for fuller information anent that subject 
Is there a demand for newspaper artists? Yes— unlimited 
—for good artists; for very poor artists, practically no de- 
mand. The artist who carefully prepares himself to do 
what only a few artists arc capable of doing may ask and 
receive his own price. Editors are always on the lookout 
for talent. Thev cannot always wait for talent in the 
rough" to develop. Thev want it already polished and ready. 

Assuming that you are ambitious, that you like to draw 
sufficiently to keep vou working at preparation a year or two, 
and that you arc a person of sense and earnestness ot pur- 
pose, let us begin together. , 

Materials — They should be good, though simple, tor 
nencif drawing get a good tablet of bond or linen, or any 
inYuled paper, pocket size. Light mamla wrapping paper 
is good for sketching from nature also Get a Draughts- 
man's" pencil, very soft and black. Don t use a cheap gntty 
pencil. A soft rubber completes the outfit. # 

For finishing drawings in ink get any especially prepared 
drawing ink (Higgins' Waterproof is used by nearly all 
newspaper artists.) Get some smooth unruled paper. Lay 
in a supply of pens of all grades, such as stub, long-nibbed 
French Crowquill, Gillott's 404. 170, 303 and (tor portraits) 
290 Excepting the stub and 404, all these are fine pens. AH 
are better after having been in use a few days. A drawing 
board of anv convenient size is also desirable, to avoid 
bending over "a horizontal table. Tip the board at right angles 
to the line of your vision in drawing. t 

These arc practically all the materials the newspaper 
artist needs, excepting for drawing portraits or scenes trom 
photos, when a pantagraph or camera lucida will be neces- 
sary. Neither, however, will be absolutely necessary in fol- 
lowing this scries of lessons. 

Please don't try to follow these lessons by using common 
writing ink, "sleazy" writing paper and cheap pencils made 
of anthracite coal. Even a good artist could do nothing 
with such materials. How can a beginner expect to succeed, 
then, where the man of experience would fail? Uood ma- 
terials beget good work. Begin right. 

Practice— If you have no time for practice during tne day, 
*ct aside an hour each evening for drawing. Carry your 
sketch book and pencil with you every day and keep your 
eves wide open for simple, easy objects to jot down. Draw 
during the noon hour, or while waiting for breakfast, or on 
Saturday if you have more time then. If you are an earnest 
person you will "make opportunities"— not wait for them. 

The copies I give you arc presented merely as suggestions. 
Of course, you arc not to confine your practice to merely 
copving them. For every copy I give you should make at 



least a hundred original sketches of your own, similar in 
general subjects, but not direct from objects about you. 
If vou use up five hundred sheets of paper thus each month 
your progress will be marked. Other things being equal, 
vour progress will be in direct proportion to the quality ot 
drawings you do. Work swiftly. There is no enthusiasm, 
no progress, in slow, labored strokes. 

You are expected to devote most of your practice time 
the first two or three lessons to mere pencil sketching from 
life and objects. Pencil or charcoal sketching is the founda- 
tion for pen drawing. _.„ 

We begin with the most interesting object in nature— tne 
human head and face. There are a dozen reasons for so 
doing, but I have not space to give them. Contrary to the 
general impression, the face is not the most difhcult thing 
to draw. It is easy, comparative, once you know how to 

go about it. . r i ■ \ 

At first let "the expression" (that bugbear of beginners) 

go and strive for shape and shade. To get an exact like- 
ness is what you are striving for at first. This will come 
through practice and study. 

You arc expected to sketch hundreds of heads — prohlc, 
front views, rear views, in audiences, at home, and on the 

Str With the exception of Figs. 8 and 10, the illustrations from 
1 to 12, inclusive, were sketched with a soft lead pencil on 
rough paper. Fig. 8 shows somewhat advanced work, yet 
I give it here to illustrate one of the successive steps taken 
by a newspaper artist in making a "finished" sketch from 

Before you can hope to make a correct sketch ot any 
head vou must become acquainted with the bony structure 
beneath. Study well the bony projections, particularly the 
jaw, cheek bone and above the eyes of Fig. 1. See how z 
knowledge of the shape and size of the eye sockets will aid 
you in shading above and below the eyes in Figs. 3 and 8. 
Note the projection of the bones of the check and temple, 
and sec in Figs. 3, 9, 11 and 12 just how these bones make 
it necessary to put the shading just as it is. When you 
sketch a head think of the location of the bones beneath the 
flesh, for only in this way can you be sure of the construc- 
tion and right shading. Sketch the skull many times. 

Figs. 2 and 6 show the best method of starting a sketch, 
whether of the head or of the whole body. This is toe 
"blocking-m" process used by all artists. Its use is an ab- 
solute- necessity, particularly to the student, to insure correct 
proportions, relation of parts and direction of main hues. 
Observe that we do not begin by carefully drawing a nose, 
an eye and an ear. Those arc important details and are not 
put in until the whole object, as a whole, is correctly placed 
on our paper. First, then, in sketching any object get the 
direction of the principal lines (as from forehead to chin in 
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Fig. 6, the boundary, kite-shaped lines in Fig. 2, etc.). Next, 
after studying the model attentively, sketch in cross lines or 
place dots to locate the eyes, jaws, nose, hair, shoulders, etc. 
By noting where these straight (imaginary) lines (if ex- 
tended) would cut the different parts of the object you arc 
sketching you will be able to correct your drawings as you 
go along. For instance, note the angle of the face, found 
by extending the side lines downward along the lapels in 
Fig. 2. 

Another thing. In thus "blocking-in" always study to see 
the triangles, squares, ovals, parallelograms, etc., in the ob- 
ject, disregarding the minor curves and details. Note the 
triangles and other geometrical planes in Fig. 6. You will 
readily perceive how great an aid this will be to vou in all 
free-hand sketching. 

No matter what you may be sketching, whether a tree, a 
hand, a face, a cat, begin as though it hadn't a curve about 
it. Block it in. Thus only will you learn to get the thing 
of primary importance, viz., correct proportion^ A few 
trials will, I think, show you why I insist on this. Please 
don't forget to do this in copying everything in the doming 
lessons, also as well as in your practice work direct from 
objects and living people. 

While shading is of secondary importance yet I want the 
student a to see (and draw) shadows and sunshine in every- 
thing right from the start. The pernicious public - school 
methods, whereby pupils are kept for years drawing mere 
wire outlines of things, would cause even an old artist to 
hate the very subject of drawing. It is far better to start 
right than wrong; better to draw each object as it appears — 
shadows, color, and all, rather than as it isn't— in mechanical 
uninteresting "outline 

First, then, yet your "guide lines" right and your propor- 
tions correct Then slap on your pencil shades— the blackest 
parts first. Slash in plenty of black— the more the better. 
Don't make a gray drawing at all, as a rule. Get contrast 
See how this is done in Figs. 3, 5, 10 and especially 11. 
Another thing. Leave out a great many of the unimportant 
parts (details), accenting the big, necessary parts. This is 
true oi all drawings you arc over likely to make. Obsend^^ 
the accented shadows under the nose, brows, etc., in Fig. 
This gives clearness and "snap," so necessary in newspaper 
illustration. We generally "force" the shadows, for stronger 
effect, in all pencil or pen drawings. That is, we make the 
. light parts of an object lighter and the dark parts darker 
than in nature. Further study will show you why. 

Let me repeat, then, whenever you sketch a face, a figure, 
a house, a cat— anything, in fact— use the hasty "blocking- 
in" method shown in Figs. 2 and 3 and 6 and 7. (Dots may 

be used instead of these guide lines. Many artists prefer 
them). 



Fig. 9 should be carefully copied free-hand many times. 
Get the proportions and direct lines correct first of all. 
Erase until you get these right. No amount of skillful shad- 
ing can make amends for bad construction and proportion. 

In shading Fig. 9 (which was sketched from a plaster 
cast) observe where the sun seems to be located and why 
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t lie shadows assume the shape they do. Note thaj they are 
especially heavy under the brows, nose and chin. Shade 
with quick, straight strokes. 

Remember in your sketching to put your shadows under 
all projections — not on top of them. 

Next carefully copy Figs. 10, 11 and 12 several times, 
making them a trifle large. Inasmuch as delicate pencil 
strokes always engrave very badly, your drawings ought to 
look better than these copies. 

Your Sketching— Having learned all you can in copying, 
next turn your attention to sketching from models. Be 
your own model first. Sit in front of a mirror. (Two 
mirrors will be better.) Sketch your own head in twelve 
positions at least Arrange a light above and move it for 
each sketch, to get varying effects of light and shade. 

Next hold your hand before the mirror and sketch that. 
(Also study the hands of the woman paring an apple, Fig. 
4.) Make sketches ofyour hand in at least twelve positions. 

Next try your growing powers as a sketch artist on some 
of your friends. Catch them unawares, if possible, to insure 
your own safety. 

Before beginning work please re-read the entire instruc- 
tions, paying particular attention to the topics, "Materials," 
"Practice," and remarks about "blocking-in." 

Owing to the fact that pencil sketches, when made on 

smooth paper, reproduce badly, I have inked over the pencil 

lines in copies 13 to 22. However, with the exception of 

being a little clearer and sharper, the lines are the same. 

The learner is advised to spend an entire month at pencil 

sketching, leaving pen shading until a good foundation in 

free-hand sketching is laid with the more easily manipulated 
pencil. 

I wish to make it very clear to the beginner that he must 
learn to draw accurately and rapidly from nature (in pencil) 
before he can hope to hold a position on any newspaper or 
periodical or with an engraving firm. The mere ability to 
copy something previously drawn by another, while helpful 
as a "guide-board" to show you the way, will never fit you 
for any artist's position. You must gradually acquire the 
ability to stand on your own feet and draw things as you 
see them. Copying is good — as a means of teaching you 
how to get certain effects.^ You need to carefully study the 
pen handling of good artists, so that you may incorporate 
the good qualities of the artist into your own original work. 
The younger actor will study the method of Booth or 
Bernhardt. The voting painter will study the coloring of 



Titian and Rubens. Just so the younger newspaper artist 
must, if he wishes to advance, study the styles and methods 
of our master illustrators.^ I have seen a pupil sit for half 
an hour lost in the most intense study of an engraved por- 
trait of Stein or Gribaycdoff, or of a comic sketch by Zini. 
He studied every line, every mass of shadow, and sought 
for "the how" and "the why" of every stroke. That is the 
way to get the benefit of better artists' work. And that 
such earnest study (when combined with the study of nature) 
brings Us rewards is shown by the fact that the young man 
I have in mind is now illustrator of a leading eastern daily 
paper. 

Just now, however, I wish you to study nature. You can 
dp that best, pencil and tablet in hand. Later you will find 
(if you have not already) that such study is the only foun- 
dation for good portrait drawing, decorative designing, comic 
drawing, cartooning or illustration of any kind. 

It is not onIy a not difficult to do (if the beginnings are 
simple), but it is a positive and ever-increasing pleasure. 
The beauty of it is, if you have the slightest desire to learn 
you can acquire this ability all by yourself. I know of some 
brilliant illustrators who never had a teacher — aside from 
nature and themselves. Even if you never expect to become 
a professional pen-and-ink illustrator it will be well worth 
while to learn to make pencil sketches or "notes" of what 
you see from day to day. A visit to the park or Zoo, a 
day on the farm, incidents of a bicycle ride, a trip to town, 
happenings at a picnic — all furnish abundant material for 
filling your sketch book. All such sketches will be valuable 
to vou for future reference. 

You can do these things — if you will. Have faith in 
yourself. Perhaps, if you have never tried it you don't know 
what you can do. Nine-tenths of our powers lie dormant 
all our lives. All of us have to a greater or less degree. 
Jjjis latent power to draw. May you awaken that power. 

THE COPIES 

We present for study a few more rapid sketches, made in 
the regular course of news-gathering for a daily paper. All 
are direct from life and itgoes without saying that they were 
made in a hurry. Excepting Fig. 22, none of these sketches 
required over a minute or two. They are shown in an un- 
finished state. 

It is not easy to sketch anything in action, as the direc- 
tion lines arc constantly changing. And, as it compels the 
learner to grasp the whole figure at a glance and to jot down 
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the one position selected quickly, I would advise the student 
to try to draw men and animals walking. I know of no 
practice that more quickly teaches you to observe keenly. 
Keen perception marks the difference between the artist and 
the non-seeing clod-hopper. 

Figs. 13 and 20 show young girls walking — the former 
with the additional action of garments blown forward by 
the wind. Observe how simply the action is shown. A great 
deal has been left out. Only the most necessary lines can 
be put in where the object is in motion. Observe how 
strength is obtained by putting in one or two masses of 
black. 

Fig. 14 is a characteristic profile of "Jimmie" Swinnerton, 
a cartoonist on the "Examiner," drawn by Miss Parrington, 
probably the most accomplished newspaper artist on the 
coast. Observe how freely the lines and blots "arc thrown 
in. Effects are what we want, not carefully executed and 
meaningless lines. Note that the laughing expression is ob- 
tained by means of 
under the eve and 



a line rounding the cheek at the mouth, 
at its corner. Try a similar expression 



expression 

on yourself, meanwhile sitting before a mirror. 

Follow the family cat about and make a few dozen small 
sketches of him. Half of them will be incomplete, because 
cats and dogs have an absurd fashion of getting up and rub- 
bing against the artist's leg or chasing something around 
the corner about the time we have half drawn them. How- 
ever, you will be surprised at how much you have learned 
about cats in an hour's practice of this kind. 

Fig. 15 shows a pencil sketch in an easy position. You 
will do well to sketch cows, horses and chickens also, when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself. At first sketch them in 
repose. 

Wrinkles, as shown in Figs. 16 and 17 are a most difficult 
part of drawing. Get some friend to pose in a dozen po- 
sitions. Also see the newspapers for good styles of handling 
drapery. 

Figs. 13, 19, 21 and 22 are given chiefly to impress upon 
the learner the necessity of using strong, heavy, simple 
shadows with the fewest possible lines. Wherever a blot of 
ink (or a dead black pencil shade) would get a clearer effect 
than several lines always use the blot. Aim for extreme 
simplicity, especially at first. The use of a multitude of 
weak, scratchy lines is the bane and the badge of the beginner. 

I wish to impress upon those who are following this series 
of lessons the absolute necessity of making thousands of 
sketches direct from life— and" of making them rapidly. 



Better make a hundred small strong sketches like these than 
only a dozen overworked and highly finished drawings. 
Observation of hundreds of beginners has shown the truth 
of this. Figs. 18 to 22, inclusive, were jotted down in my 
note book along with nearly a hundred similar "shorthand 
notes." all in the course of a single afternoon and the stu- 
dent by "hustling," can soon be as rapid. Knowing so well 
the ancient tendency of penmen to linger lovingly pen in 
hand, for seven or eight weeks "executing" a single drawing, 
causes me to dwell on this matter of speed with special force. 
Newspaper drawing (or any other kind of drawing, for that 
matter) cannot be done in the excruciatingly slow way above 
mentioned. There is no enthusiasm, no snap, no soul in such 
labored efforts. There is no excuse for it save a lack of 
knowledge of the better way. 

These copies show centralization of effect — something you 
should strive to get in all your work. Generally one big 
black is all that should be in a picture. Unimportant details 
are suppressed. For instance, in Fig. 22 there was a great 
deal more grass around the men, but 1 had no use for it, 
and so left all out, excepting what was absolutely necessary. 

These were drawn in pencil but the same effect has been 
obtained in the cut by tracing the lines afterwards in ink. 

I would suggest that you redraw these copies about the 
same size, each several times, carefully criticizing your er- 
rors. Then sketch similar figures whenever you may be 
able to find them. Workingmcn on the street or in the shop 
and loungers about the depot or in the park furnish good 
subjects. 

The tendency with the very unsophisticated student of 
painting is to ignore charcoal drawing and plunge into paint- 
ing the first week. Needless to say his teacher insists on 
his letting color strictly alone until he has drawn from casts 
and models about two years. Tu like manner, just as the 
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ability to rapidly sketch what one sees must precede painting, 
so the same ability must— at least ought to— precede pen 
drawing. Do not neglect pencil sketching You must have 
it well in hand before expressing yourselt in ink. Utner- 
wise you would have nothing to express. Therefore, 1 would 
advise the student who is ambitious to get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from these lessons to go back again and thor- 
oughly work through kssons one and two. Do that cvcr> 
month. Carry your tablet and soft pencil with you wherever 
ypu go, and do some sketching 
"every day. H you do this for a 
year, at the same time studying 
your work, you will be along to- 
ward your goal. 

The pen is so apt to produce 
hard, stiff, mechanical results in- 
stead of the soft and beautiful 
effects obtained by means of the 

pencil that much pen practice on 

mere lines will be necessary. 

Your object should be not to make 

mere lines, mathematically exact 

lines, but just the opposite ; that is, 

to make effects without showing 

how you did it. You should not 

make such careful lines that they 




"stick out" and catch the observer's eye the first thing. Your 
lines, then, should be your servants, to get varied pictorial ef- 
fects, not your masters, demanding that you give all your 
attention to them. Many of our best artists pay little or no at- 
tention to the kind of line they are making, so that their whole 
attention can be directed to making a picture of striking effect. 
The thing you do is ten thousand times more important than 
how you do it in every field of endeavor. So do not make 
the mistake that too often trips up the budding pen artist, 

viz.: that of losing all thought of 
what is being drawn for the sake 
of covering a number of square 
inches with exact hatching and 
"sleek" parallel lines. Study the 
splendid work of A. B. Frost, 
Gcmble, Remington, Davenport 
and Dan Smith and you will 
get the full force of what I 
mean. 

At the same time the beginner 
must become thoroughly familiar 
with his tools. He must cover 
many hundreds of sheets of good 
white paper with practice work 
before he ceases to be afraid of 
his unruly pen. You must break up 
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that habit of making weak, broken "spidery" lines. Strive 
to get a firm, bold, long stroke, and above all, a swift stroke. 
Use any "movement" you please to get the effect. For very 
long parallel lines the "muscular" movement often comes in 
handy, but generally a combination of finger and wrist move- 
ment is best adapted to pen drawing. Let your own experi- 
ence be your guide. I find I can work more freely by keeping 
the hand over to the right, with the thumb wefl toward 
the top. 

I give these twenty-four pen exercises, first, to enable the 
pupil to control the pen; second to show a few of the many 
ways of combining for shading pen drawings in newspaper 
work. 

Let us carefully study Figs. 23 and 24. These effects look 
easy, but don't pass them by, please, until you have consci- 
entiously tried each of the twenty-four exercises. The lines 
are generally made toward the left side as in writing. Not 
one of these lines was made slowly, nor should they be made 
slowly in practicing. Excepting for the very long lines, 
make one stroke for every tick of the watch. That will 
give you freedom and vim. A pen about like Gillott's 404 
will do, though 170, 303 or crowquiil, if worn till it is coarse, 
will do. I would advise filling about two or three large 
sheets of your practice paper with each of the twenty-four 
exercises. Those of special value in acquiring a command 
of the dcii are Nos. I, 3, 5, 6, ft. 9. 17 and 24. Make vonr 
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lines linn and even the lull length, not heavy 
tapering to a gray point at the other. 

Nos. 12 to 17 will be found useful in drawing fur, hair, 
etc., and Nos. 18 to 22 will help you in portrait work. No. 
8, 9, 10 and 23 are especially useful in figure drawing and 
in finishing all kinds of sketches. No attempt has here been 
made to show all styles of pen technique, but if these arouse 
in the pupil a desire to search for others the object will 
have been accomplished. 

Clip from the newspaper all the really good drawings you 
can find and study them. Copy such parts of them as will 
he helpful to you. Any experienced newspaper artist will 
tell you that millions of strokes—studied strokes— must be 
made before the pupil has learned what there is to karn 
about pen handling. Even artists of long experience keep 
studying "the other fellow's" technique. 

If you will invest fifty cents or more in a subscription to 
the New \ork Sunday Journal or Herald you will have speci- 
mens of the work of some of the best newspaper artists in 
the world. At present there is no better illustrated paper 
than the Journal. The Examiner also (owned by the same 
man) has for several years stood close to the head. Mar- 
vc ous progress in newspaper illlustration and especially in 
color work (which is my present line of work) has been 
made during the past five years. Indeed, the past year has 
shown a surprising advance among the three or four leading 
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papers. If you are interested in illustrative work you should 
by all means carefully study these papers. They are a 
whole art edition in themselves. Needless to say it is time 
worse than wasted to study inferior work. 

After thoroughly practicing Figs. 25 and 26, observe with 
care the quality of stroke used for each surface or back- 
ground. Imitate them. In Fig. 25 the strokes on the face 
are purposely made irregular, so that a soft, pencil-like 
effect may be the result. Observe where the strong black is 
put in each and why. You will do well to copy the strokes 
of Fig. 26 and of the sketch by Mr. Rigby (of the N. Y. 
Herald) many times. 



Now take some of your pencil sketches from life and 
finish them in pen and ink in these styles. Merely to read 
these paragraphs and to look at the drawings will do you 
no good. You must do the work. 

Get some one to pose for } r ou in positions somewhat simi- 
lar to Figs. 25 and 26 and do your best at finishing them per 
copies in ink. Do not be discouraged, though you make 
dozens of apparent failures. No real earnest effort ever 
really results in failure. If you could draw perfectly you 
would not need to practice. 
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Illustration showing steps lo be taken in sketching, the sixth step is shading. By George L. Thomas. 




A charcoal sketch by George L. Thomas. 
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Blind Loop, Figure, Back-Hand, and Imitation Japanese Writing by F. B. Courtney. 
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